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Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 





Straight Plays 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
DUEL OF ANGELS 
Vivien Leigh, Claire Bloom 


ARTS (Tem. 3334) Members Only 
Tues. to Fri. 8.0, Sat. & Sun. 5.0 & 8.0 
NOON HAS NO SHADOWS 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
FIVE FINGER EXERCISE 
Roland Culver, Adrianne Allen, Brian Bedford 
Michael Bryant 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
VARIATION ON A THEME 
Margaret Leighton, Jeremy Brett, Michael Goodliffe 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed., Sat. 2.30 
FLOWERING CHERRY 
Ralph Richardson, Wendy Hiller 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE PARTY 
Charles Laughton, Elsa Lanchester, Joyce Redman 


OPEN AIR THEATRE, Regents Park (Hun. 0925) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed., Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
AS YOU LIKE IT 
Robert Atkins - Leslie French Season 


tROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
Commencing 4th August 
THE CHAIRS 
THE LESSON 





Comedies 





ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THREE WAY SWITCH 
Cyril Raymond, Leslie Phillips. Daphne Anderson 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
BREATH OF SPRING 
Athene Seyler, Michael Shepley, Mary Merrall 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
NOT IN THE BOOK 
Wilfrid Hyde White, Avice Landon, Sydney Tafler 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE TUNNEL OF LOVE 
Ian Carmichael, Barbara Murray 


Note: Shows marked ¢ will have their first 
Performance during August. 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
Eys. 8.0, Thurs. 3.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
THE HAMLET OF STEPNEY GREEN 
Harold Lang, Thelma Ruby, John Fraser 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
THE RAPE OF THE BELT 
Kay Hammond, John Clements, Constance Cumm 
Jimmy Thompson 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE 
Patrick Barr, David Hutcheson, Paul McGrath 
Margalo Gillmore, Anne Kimbell 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.45 
YOU TOO CAN HAVE A BODY 
Bill Maynard, Bill Kerr 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn d 





Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Bvs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 





DUCHESS (Tem, 8243) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
DOUBLE CROSS 
Dulcie Gray, Terence Morgan 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE JOSHUA TREE 
Anne Baxter, William Sylvester, Hugh McDermott 





ST. MARTIN’S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
SPEAKING OF MURDER 
Maxine Audley, Robert Urquhart, Joyce Carey 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
THE TRIAL OF MARY DUGAN 
Betsy Blair, David Knight, Patricia Burke 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
ANY OTHER BUSINESS 
Raymond Huntley, Ralph Michael, John Boxer 


Musicals 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Rex Harrison, Julie Andrews, Stanley Holloway 








COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 5.45 & 8.45 
THE MERRY WIDOW 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 3.0, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 
Elizabeth Seal, Keith Michell, Clive Revill 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. Mon. to Thurs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
WHERE’S CHARLEY? 
Norman Wisdom 
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SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
EXPRESSO BONGO 
Paul Scofield, James Kenney, Hy Hazell 
VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
SALAD DAYS 
WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.30. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anthony Hayes and Patricia Webb 





Revues and Variety 





GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Mon. to Thurs. 8.15, Fri. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.30 
LIVING FOR PLEASURE 
Dora Bryan, Daniel Massey, George Rose 
FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
AT THE DROP OF A HAT 
Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 
PALLADIUM (Ger, 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.45, Sats. 2.40 
LARGE AS LIFE 
Harry Secombe, Terry-Thomas 
PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.50 
PLEASURES OF PARIS 
Dickie Henderson 
STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.40, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
FOR ADULTS ONLY 
Miriam Karlin, Ron Moody, Hugh Paddick 
WINTER GARDEN (Hol. 8881) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
AH QUELLE FOLIE 
The Folies Bergere 





Opera and Ballet 





tCOVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Commencing 18th August 

Evs. 7.30 
THE ROYAL BALLET 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL (Wat. 3191) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
FESTIVAL BALLET 


SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.0 
NEW OPERA COMPANY 








LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 


6.15 and 8.45. Mat. Sats. 2.40 
The Greatest Cast Ever 


““ LARGE AS LIFE ”’ 


Starring 
HARRY SECOMBE TERRY - THOMAS 
ERIC SYKES ADELE LEIGH 


HARRY WORTH HATTIE oe 
JOHNNY PULEO G His GANG 





PRINCE . WALES 
6. 


(Whi. 8681) 
Twice Nightly 8.50 
A New Fabulous FOLLIES 


“* PLEASURES OF PARIS” 


“The Most Gorgeous Show London Has Seen 
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in Years"—Sunday Pictorial 





HYDE PARK 6000 - 





SS 
Going 
to a show? 







FOR 42 THEATRES, 
ICE SHOWS, | 
SPORTS EVENTS ETC. | 


“If there’s a seat to be had, 

you'll get it through Keith 

Prowse.” How often you hear 

that, and its true because it’s 

our business to get you seats— 

best seats. 


DIRECT LINES TO 


ALL THEATRES AND | 
MOST SPORTING EVENTS 


Keith 


YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
WE HAVE THEM 








BRANCHES & AGENT 








Two Plays 
and a 


Preface 
NIGEL DENNIS 


The Making of Moo and Cards 
of Identity, the two plays that 
shocked conventional critics, 
together with a preface which 
will enhance his reputation as 
the funniest, most intellectually 
formidable satirist of today. 


18s. 


WEIDENFELD & NICOLSON 
@®eeeeee7ee7?e 











PITLOCHRY 
FESTIVAL THEATRE 
me 1958 
rected by KENNETH IRELAND 
(8th SEASON) 
YOU NEVER CAN TELL 
(Bernard Shaw) 


Perthshire - Scotland 
APRIL 26 to OCTOBER 4 
Two World Premieres | Two Popular Revivals 





BELLE VISTA AUTUMN CROCUS 
(Thomas Muschamp) | (Dodie Smith) 
THE HEIR TO 
ARDMALLY THE GHOST TRAIN 
(EnaLamontStewart) | (Arnold Ridley) 


THE WHITE FALCON 
(Neilson Gattey & Jordan Lawrence) 


The Plays produced by JORDAN LAWRENCE 
Settings by Gillian Armitage 











Concerts Art Restaurant 


BF all Six Plays can be seen in any one week 
Send 2d. stamp for programme. Booking now 


open at Theatre. (Tel 233). 

This year be sure to visit... . 
* * 
THEATRE in the HILLS 
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Portrait 


Picture by Kenny Parker 


of the Month 


HAROLD LANG as Sam Levy and JOHN FRASER as David Levy, his son, 
in a scene from ‘* The Hamlet of Stepney Green,” now at the Lyric Opera 
House, Hammersmith, for a season. This is the Oxford Playhouse produc- 
tion which aroused such interest when first presented at the Oxford Playhouse 
last May, and is directed by Frank Hauser and designed by Michael Richard- 
son. The author, Bernard Kops, whose first play this is, is now holding the 
unique position of Resident Dramatist at the Bristol Old Vic, and ‘* The 
Hamlet of Stepney Green,” which has won him an Arts Council award, 
has also been accepted for production in Germany, Holland and America. 
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MASTERPIECE... 


Enthralling eloquence and emotion, the hushed tension of the dramatic 
moment, the rapture of the last long note... Mastertape alone 
captures the true beauty of the human voice in speech and song. 





Mastertape is the result of more than 25 years of research and experience 
in the field of sound recording. The result is a recording tape of quite 
exceptional excellence, free from background noise and ‘curl’. Long Play 
Mastertape on new ‘Melinex’ polyester film gives 50% more tape to a standard 
reel. The remarkable high top response of Mastzrtape achieves unmatched 
brilliance. and permits slower speed recordings with a minimum loss of 
clarity. Insist on Mastertape for your finest recordings. 


Attractive, ideal tape 
storage. Stoutly bound 
book containers in red, 
black and gold, with 
transfer numerals, 


holding two 7\” reels 
d & é Pr a e of tape. Price 7/6. 
Book rack to hold six 
books 17/6. Set six 
MAGNETIC RECORDING TAPE BY books and rack 62/6. 
M.S.S. RECORDING COMPANY LIMITED 
Colnbrook, Bucks. Telephone: Colnbrook 243! 


London Studio & Showroom: 21 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. Telephone: MUSeum 1600 
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Over the Footlights 


URING the past few busy weeks in the 
West End, the most interesting event 

has undoubtedly been the first play of a 
new young playwright, Peter Shaffer. His 
Five Finger Exercise is reviewed in this 
issue and we shall look forward to further 
plays from his pen with keen anticipation. 

Three productions were presented during 
July too late for review. They were The 
Private Prosecutor, given by the Salisbury 
Arts Theatre, and Dear Augustine, by the 
Leatherhead Repertory Company, in the 
recent commendable Repertory Season at 
the Royal Court, and the successful Sadler’s 
Wells revival of The Merry Widow which 
made history for the Wells by transferring 
to the Coliseum on the 31st. 

The season of repertory plays at the Royal 
Court deserved better support from the 
public, but there has been some criticism of 
the choice of plays in this shop window for 
some of our leading provincial theatres. The 
main virtue in the choice was that they were 
all new plays, reflecting a growing deter- 
mination in our theatre everywhere to 
encourage new playwrights. 





actress as she 


American 
appears in the title réle ‘The Trial of Mary 


BETSY BLAIR, the 


Dugan” at the Savoy. This play had its. original 


ON 4th August the recent Ionesco double 

bill of The Chairs and The Lesson is 
being revived for three weeks at the Royal 
Court and well deserves its re-appearance, 
both for the fascination of the plays them- 
selves and for the brilliant acting of George 


Devine, Joan Plowright and Edgar Wreford. 


London production at the Queen’s Theatre in March 
1928, when Genevieve Tobin played the leading rdle. 
This is Miss Blair’s first appearance on the West End 
stage. It will be remembered that she recently scored 
a tremendous hit in the film ‘* Marty.’ 
(Picture by Michael Boys) 


On 28th August Shaw’s Major Barbara will 


be revived in Sloane Square, with Joan Plowright in the title rdéle. 


VERY little activity is promised for August but during September highlights will include 
the production of Auntie Mame at the Adelphi, with Beatrice Lillie in the title réle. 
The London production will be an exact replica of the New York show, and will be 
directed by Robert Linden and presented by David Pelham, a young American who has 
been associated with four current hit shows on Broadway. Then, also early in September, 
the second production by the International Playwrights’ Theatre will reach London after 
having opened in Brighton at the end of July. This will be George Tabori’s comedy 
Brouhaha which will be presented by Peter Hall and Toby Rowland in association with 
the American impresarios Robert L. Joseph and Lester Osterman. Heading the cast will 
be Peter Sellers, Jules Munshin, the American actor, Eleanor Summerfield and Natalie 
Schafer, the American actress. Décor will be by André Francoise, celebrated French artist, 
and Peter Hall will direct. The I.P.T.’s previous play was Camino Real, presented last year. 
T. S. Eliot’s new play, The Elder Statesman, will open at the Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, 
as part of the Edinburgh Festival on 25th August and after visiting Oxford and Brighton 
is expected in London at the end of September. Paul Rogers and Anna Massey, playing 
father and daughter, are the stars and E. Martin Browne is to produce in décor designed 
by J. Hutchinson Scott. 
NHAPPY event during July was the sudden reprehensible withdrawal of the Classical 
Theatre of China Company from the Adelphi Theatre after only two weeks of their 
six weeks’ season. This apparently was a Communist gesture against the recent British 
and American action in the Middle East and we cannot but deplore once again the dragging 
of politics into the neutral ground of the Arts. FS. 
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New Shows Reviewed 


OPEN AIR THEATRE 


**The Taming of the Shrew’’ 
T is twenty-five years since the Open Air 
Theatre was inaugurated in Queen Mary’s 

Garden. For a quarter of a century those 

veterans of the green, Robert Atkins and 

Leslie French, have paced the sod, persisting 

in their idyll. Knowing the English climate, 

we regard their record with reverent awe. 

The Taming of the Shrew was slily pre- 
sented, although Sly has been cut. It was 
presumed to be “performed by a company 
of strolling players in a nobleman’s garden.” 

In Mr. Leslie French’s production, the action 

was very well spread over the sward. 
Bernard Brown gave a pleasant, light- 

hearted performance as Petruchio. Cecilia 

Sonnenberg, as Katharina, seemed to take 

the matter more seriously. There was a 

saucy Bianca from Jocelyn Britton—all 

smiles and a hat over the ear. 
H.G.M. 


STRAND 


**For Adults Only’’ 

EVISED and written by the well-tried 

team of Peter Myers and Alec Grahame. 
with music composed by Ronald Cass and 
John Pritchett, this new revue has vitality 
and bite, and a lively company to put over 
a programme which contains very little that 
is downright mediocre. However, the second 
half did not come up to the high standard of 
the first, but this, of course, could be rectified 
without trouble. 








“The Taming of the Shrew ’—Open Aijr 
Theatre, 23rd June. 

“ For Adults Only "—Strand, 25th June. 

“The Trial of Mary Dugan "—Savoy, 2nd 


July. 
“Piccolo Teatro" —Sadier’s Wells, 2nd 
July 
“Gay Landscape "—Royal Court, 7th July. 
** Double Cross ""—Duchess, 7th July. 
(See page 43) 


“Three Way Switch ”—Aldwych, 8th 
July 

“The Joshua Tree "—Duke of York's, 9th 
uly. . 

“Living for Pleasure "*— Garrick, 10th 


July. 

“Chicken Soup with Barley " — Royal 
Court, 14th July. 

“The Hamlet of Stepney Green "—Lyric, 


Hammersmith, 15th July. 
“ Five Finger Exercise '’— Comedy, 16th 
July. : 
“Irma la Douce "—Lyric, 17th July. 
“Noon Has No Shadows’’—Arts, 18th 


July. 











Miriam Karlin emerges as a revue artiste 
of irresistible personality with more than a 
hint of the Gingold touch. Whether as a 
Cockney shopper in a supermarket, the Lady 
Mayoress of ancient Sodom on the eve of 
the downfall or as a housewife hankering 
after the good old days before television, she 
scores with perfect timing and audacity. 
Hugh Paddick also is well in the picture 
with clever impersonations of some Guinness 
“impersonations,” and in numerous sketches. 


Ron Moody also deserved his star billing, 
and the other leading members of the com- 
pany, Patricia Lancaster, Barry Took, 
Josephine Gordon, Louie Ramsay and Rich- 
ard Waring, attacked their material, good or 
indifferent, with a zest that should carry 
them through a lengthy run. 


Old Vic American Tou 

John Neville (seen left) and Barbara Jefford will head 
an Old Vic tour of the United States and Canada in 
the autumn, under the auspices of Sol Hurok. The 
plays will be “* Hamlet’? with John Neville as Hamlet 
and Barbara Jefford as Ophelia, ** Twelfth Night’ with 
Barbara Jefford as Viola and John Neville as Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, and *“‘ Henry V,”’ for which Laur- 
ence Harvey will join the Company to play the title 
réle. The tour will open in San Francisco on the 15th 
September and will visit Los Angeles, Dallas, Texas, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Madison, Toronto, Mon- 
treal, New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton, returning to England in February 1959. The com- 
pany of fifty includes Richard Wordsworth, Dudley 
Jones, Joseph O’Conor, David Dodimead, John Hum- 
phry, Joss Ackland, Oliver Neville, Margaret Courtenay, 
Gerald Harper, Jane Downs and Judi Dench. The 
three plays will be directed by Michael Benthall, and 
“* Twelfth Night *’ will be seen in the Edinburgh Fes- 
tival before the Company embarks for the United States. 


(Portrait by Angus McBean) 








Flora Robson for the Old Vic 


Flora Robson will join the Old Vic Company to play 
Mrs. Alving in Ibsen’s ** Ghosts”? in November, with 
Michael Hordern as Pastor Manders and Ronald Lewis 
as Oswald. John Fernald will direct the play, in the 
adaptation by Norman Ginsbury. The Old Vic Theatre 
will re-open on Wednesd 7th § ber with the 
45th annual season of the Old Vic Company; the new 
Company will be headed by Michae' Hordern, Ronald 
Lewis and John Phillips, and will include Jack May, 
Kenneth Mackintosh, Derek Francis, Daniel Thorn- 
dike and Rosalind Atkinson. Guest artists will include 
Flora Robson, Irene Worth and Catherine Lacey. 
Schiller’s ** Mary Stuart,” in a new adaptation by 
Stephen Spender, will be the opening play, with Irene 
Worth as Mary and Catherine Lacey as Queen Eliza- 
beth; also in the cast will be John Phillips as Leicester, 
Ronald Lewis as Mortimer, Kenneth Mackintosh as 
Burleigh, Derek Francis as Paulet, guardian of Fother- 
ingay, and Rosalind Atkinson as Hanna Kennedy. The 
play will be directed by Peter Wood with settings and 
costumes by Leslie Hurry. This production will be 
seen at the Edinburgh Festival, in a version adapted 
to the apron stage of the Assembly Hall, for two 
weeks from 2nd September, before opening at the Vic. 
“Julius Caesar’ will join ‘“‘Mary Stuart’ in repertory 
on Wednesday 8th October. Douglas Seale wil! direct 
the play with Michael Hordern as Cassius, John 
Phillips as Brutus and Ronald Lewis as Antony. The 
designer will be Berkeley Sutcliffe. Later in the 
season Michael Hordern will play Macbeth in a new 
production by Douglas Seale. 





SADLER’S WELLS 


Piccolo Teatro, Milano 


HIS talented company from Milan made 

their first London appearance in July, 
giving The Servant of Two Masters by Carlo 
Goldini, in the style of the itinerant 
comedians of an earlier day. The setting 
represented a platform in a town square, 
screened round with curtains, and the Piccolo 
Teatro made _ vaudeville of Goldoni., 
resolving his characters back into the stock 
from which they evolved. The author’s 
many comedies are excelled by those of 
Goldsmith and Sheridan, but few, if any, 
English players have approached the skill 
and grace of the Italian stock players on 
whom Goldoni imposed his dialogue and it 
is good to know that their descendants main- 
tain the traditions in full flower. The spoken 
Italian at Sadler’s Wells serves but as verbal 
accompaniment to incessant movement and 
gesture which demonstrate a flexibility and 
grace that arouse constant wonder and joy 
in beholders. 

Marcello Moretti gave a delightful perfor- 
mance as Arlecchino. His double dinner 
service was not such an astonishing tour de 
force as it was in Edinburgh two years ago, 
but nothing in agility could surpass his leap 
into a clothes-chest, to emerge robed in 
white. Antonio Battistella fascinated with 
the comicality and grace of his decrepit 
Pantalone. 

H.G.M. 
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Portrait by Dorothy Wilding 
ROYAL COURT 
*‘Gay Landscape”’ 


HE Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre opened the 
Guest Repertory Season at the Royal 
Court with an interesting new play by the 
Scottish playwright George Munro. The 
“gay” of the title was obviously ironic, for 
a more grim and formidable set of women 
than the five Gascoyne sisters can hardly 
be imagined unless one looks to The House 
of Bernarda Alba for comparison. Set in 
the kitchen of the Gascoyne tenement home 
in Glasgow, the play deals with family pride, 
greed and jealousy from the beginning of 
the century to the present day. Each of the 
three acts shows the family brought together 
by a crisis: the death of their father, the 
christening of Martha Gascoyne’s illegiti- 
mate baby and finaliy their mother’s funeral. 
The play, the direction by Peter Duguid, 
and the performances were impressive, show- 
ing that London is not the only place where 
good acting and teamwork are to be found 
and if one mentions only Annette Crosbie 
it is because her performance as Martha and 
later as her daughter Elizabeth, had a pas- 
sion and an understanding of character that 
made her stand out from a talented com- 
pany 





SAVOY 
**The Trial of Mary Dugan’”’ 
E notice that when the original London 
production of Bayard Veiller’s play 
was reviewed in THEATRE WORLD thirty 
years ago, attention was drawn to the 
improbability of some of the court proce- 
dure. Now, all these years later, the 
anomalies remain and have as well that old 
fashioned sound. A revival in period might 
have lulled the critical faculty and enhanced 
the laughs of this old-style melodrama. 

Most will know that the story, set in the 
Supreme Court, New York, concerns a good- 
bad show girl standing trial for murder of 
her wealthy lover: “good” because she had 
maintained and educated her kid brother, 
“bad” because she had taken her first lover 
at the age of sixteen for this purpose, and 
there had been no less than three successors! 
But she maintains her innocence of the mur- 
der; and is subsequently saved by the inter- 
vention of the aforementioned brother, now 
a young lawyer, who fiercely sifts all the 
evidence and is finally able to pin the guilt 
on an unlikely character with a piece of final 
curtain snap evidence. The rest is the ding- 
dong of counsels’ arguments and witnesses’ 
evidence 

Betsy Blair, the American star, plays the 
name part. Her big scene comes on the wit- 
ness stand, but for most of the first act she 
utters not a word. Dressed with becoming 
modesty (unlike her girl friends and 


colleagues from the chorus who are calied 
as witnesses), the accused shows no emotion 


i 
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whatever during the early scenes, and this 


unbalances the play, for all the other 
characters are patently keyed to blatant 
melodrama. 

Heading the cast with Miss Blair are 


David Knight as Mary Dugan's brother, 
Jimmy, Cec Linder as the Prosecuting 
Counsel and Patricia Burke as the victim’s 
wife. Alan Tilvern appears as the original 
counsel for the defence, and the play is 
directed by Wallace Douglas with décor by 
Michael Weight. FS. 
ALDWYCH 
**Three Way Switch” 

ONALD JEANS’ new play is one of 

those domestic-type comedies verging on 
farce which get by if well cast, and in the 
leading réles Leslie Phillips, Bryan Forbes, 
Daphne Anderson and Cyril Raymond cer- 
tainly pull the laughs. 

The first mentioned appears as Peter 
Croome, who with his wife Verity (Daphne 
Anderson) is living far beyond his means in 
his bungalow near Maidenhead. There is a 
caravan dweller tenant on their bit of land 
in the shape of the unconventional Cornelius 
Drake (Bryan Forbes) whose frequent 
appearances inside the bungalow begin to 
raise suspicions in Croome’s mind. Mean- 
time Cornelius seeks to help Verity by stag- 
ing a mock burglary of her only valuable 
possession—a pearl necklace, in order to col- 
lect the insurance money. Someone else has 
the same idea and when the police are called 
in (believing a murder is involved), the mys- 
tery takes quite a bit of unravelling Cyril 
Raymond’s aplomb as the Inspector is a 
delightful foil for the nerve-wracked young 
men, whose attempts to explain away the 
crazy happenings of the evening are the 
highlight of the play. Leslie Phillips particu- 
larly is a wonderful “yarn spinner” and to 
him must go a great deal of the credit for 
the hilarity of these scenes. 

The play was originally presented at the 
Theatre Royal, Windsor, by the Windsor 
Repertory Company, and is directed by John 
Counsell, with settings designed by Hal 
Henshaw FS. 
Elizabeth Seal 
who has returned to the West End to score a big hit 
in the title réle of “Irma la Douce,” the French musical 
comedy which is one of the biggest successes in Paris 
at the present time. The English adaptation is directed 
by Peter Brook and the show is reviewed elsewhere in 
this issue. Miss Seal’s last appearance in London was 
in “Damn Yankees” at the Coliseum. Previously she 
had appeared in “Camino Real” at the Phoenix. She 
became a star overnight following her appearance in 


the previous American musical at the Coliseum, ‘“‘The 
Pajama Game.” 


(Portrait by Rimis) 
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* Living 
for 
Pleasure ’ 


, 


Joanna Rigby and Dora B-yan in ‘‘Jolli- 
jaunts,” a number from the new revue 
at the Garrick which is presented by 
Tennent Productions Limited. All the 


lyrics and sketches are by Arthur 
Macrae and the music by Richard 
Adinsell. 


(Picture by Angus MacBean) 


DUKE OF YORK’S 


‘The Joshua Tree’’ 

HE arguments in this psychological 

thriller by Alec Coppel (from a story by 
Myra and Alec Coppel), strictly do not hold 
water, but the persuasive acting of William 
Sylvester and Hugh McDermott might lead 
one to suppose there is something profound 
in the character drawing, when all the time 
the personalities involved are mere pawns 
in the game of giving the audience a series 
of shocks and counter shocks. ‘ 

This is also the occasion of the first Lon- 
don appearance of American film actress 
Anne Baxter. Miss Baxter, however, does 
not seem experienced enough to make con- 
vincing the character of Louise Shaeffer, 
who first of all has to pretend to be what 
she is not (a piece of acting within acting 
that completely eludes Miss Baxter) and later 
to present a conscience-stricken woman on 
the verge of mental breakdown, in which 
phase Miss Baxter is inclined to fall into 
the trap of melodrama. 

The surprises begin so early in the play 
that little can be revealed of the story of Kit 
Shaeffer (Hugh McDermott), who consults 
his doctor friend (William Sylvester) for a 
check-up before taking out a life insurance, 
only to discover he has an incurable disease. 

Allan Davis directs the play with an eye 
to the moments of tension, and the settings 
by Michael Weight are very effective, par- 
ticularly the luxurious modern living room 
of the Shaeffer’s home. FS. 


GARRICK 


**Living for Pleasure’’ 
OT on the heels of For Adults Only 
came the new Arthur Macrae revue with 
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music by Richard Adinsell, This likeable 
show is gay and kindly in tone, and much 
less biting and narrowly topical than the 
revue at the Strand. Dora Bryan undoubt- 
edly emerges as the outstanding star, though 
the young and talented Daniel Massey’s 
debut in West End revue is a most happy 
occasion, while George Rose, Janie Marden, 
Susan Beaumont and Patience Collier are 
well in the picture. 

The décor and costumes by Peter Rice 
have great distinction and William’ Chap- 
pell’s direction is suitably lively. 

In all her sketches Dora Bryan is a joy, 
but nowhere more side-splitting than in the 
mimed sketch called “The Wrong Bedroom,” 
an hilarious skit on the famous ballet, 
Spectre de la Rose. We seem to remember 
that Miss Bryan originally trained as a 
dancer: if not her astonished gyrations are 
nothing short of a miracle. Final item of 
part one, “The Dustbin Follies,” is also 
memorable for the interruption of Dora 
Bryan, George Rose and Patience Collier as 
three ladies from Chelsea. Mr. Macrae’s 
inventive genius covers the guying of many 
other aspects of life of today and yesterday. 

F:S. 
ROYAL COURT 


**Chicken Soup with Barley’’ 
RNOLD WESKER, who has written a 
realistic study of middle-class family 

life and given it this unindicative title, is 26 

years old. By leaving ten years to lapse 

during each interval, he has made this three 
act play cover his own lifetime almost to 
date. Since the main characters are an active 
mother and an inactive father, Juno and the 
Paycock comes to mind, but whereas the 
(Continued on page 13) 





“The 
Merry 
Widow” 


at the 


Coliseum 


Right: A scene from Act 2 of 
Franz Lehar’s ever-popular 
operette. Count Danilo tries 
to discover whether Praskovia 
is the owner of the fan with 
a compromising message writ- 
ten on it. (Sheila Rex as Pras- 
kovia and Thomas Round as 
Count Danilo.) Below: An- 
other gay scene in which the 
men sing about the impos- 
sibility of understanding 
women. 





@ SCENES from “The Merry 
Widow” which is being pre- 
sented by the Sadler’s Wells 
Trust Limited, by arrange- 
ment with Prince Littler, for 
a four-and-a-half-weeks sea- 
son at the Coliseum. This new 
version by Christopher Has- 
sall, with production § by 
Charles Hickman and choreo- 
graphy by Pauline Grant and 
settings designed by Thea 
Neu, was first seen at Sadler’s 
Wells in January of this year. 


Above left: June Bronhill as 
Anna Glavari, the Merry 
Widow, and Thomas Round 
as Count Danilo. Below: The 
finale to Act 2, showing some 
of Thea Neu’s lovely cos- 
tumes. Anna Glavari trium- 
phantly sings of Danilo in “He 
loves me alone!” 








Above: A moment from Act 3. Some of the Grisettes who dance the lively can-can 
in Anna Glavari’s garden near Paris. Below: Count Danilo and the Grisettes in 
another gay moment from Act 3. 
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New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 

“Chicken Soup with Barley’’ (Conid.) 

Irish play was both comedy and tragedy this 
Jewish one is neither and comes nearer to 
Galsworthy than to O'’Casey. It holds 
attention throughout and ends on a very 
sombre note. 

The scene is London’s East End. At the 
beginning, when the characters have youth, 
vigour and hope, they are Communist. They 
lose their political faith and hide away into 
individualism, fairly happy with their own 
families and their work. Except Sarah 
Kahn, who fights on, brings up two children, 
nurses and nags a sick husband, who never 
keeps a job, and tries finally to shout her son 
into making a fight with life. 

The different attitudes people take towards 
the difficulties of life, according to their 
temperaments and the amount of vitality 
they can command, is well set out. The com- 
pany from the Belgrade Theatre, Coventry, 
give a good performance. Charmian Eyre 
has full command over the fully-committed 
Sarah Kahn. By contrast, the part of her 
husband, whose lethargy is probably patho- 
logical, is tellingly played by Frank Finlay. 
Anthony Valentine is also convincing as 
their son, H.G.M. 
LYRIC OPERA HOUSE, H’SMITH 
**The Hamlet 

of Stepney Green’”’ 

ERNARD Kops, the author of this new 

play with music, has been much in the 

news and one went along to Hammersmith 
in keen anticipation. 

The first act almost lived up to expecta- 
tions and was full of interest as it unfolded 
the various Jewish characters who converge 
on Sam Levy’s house in Stepney Green, 
where Sam has taken to his bed, disappoin- 
ted in his marriage to Bessie and in his 
young son, David, who is bent on being a 
famous singer of sad little songs about life. 
This act ends with Sam’s death and there- 
after the play goes to pieces, descending into 
revue-cum-farce of unhappy shapelessness. 

Mr Kops’s great mistake was to kill off 
his most interesting character in one act and 
then bring him back as a ghost, all too 
visibly in the way in the succeeding scenes. 
It is never easy to accept a three-dimen- 
sional spook on any stage. Mr. Kops indeed 
might have tried the technique of Harvey’s 
“rabbit” to better effect, or a bodyless voice 
off stage. 

Harold Lang and John Fraser held the 
attention as father and son early on, though 
the latter fell short as a singer. Thelma 
Ruby’s Bessie was presented too much on 
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revue lines and John Barrard was not im- 
pressive enough as Sam’s rival, Mr. Segal. 
There was an appealing performance by 
Ruth Meyers as Harva Segal, with whom 
David eventually falls in love after much 
prodding from Sam’s ghost. FS. 


COMEDY ~ 
**Five Finger Exercise’’ 


NEW young playwright of marked 
maturity is discovered for us and not 
since Robert Bolt’s Flowering Cherry have 
we encountered such an instinctive sense of 
the theatre. Mr. Shaffer’s dialogue would be 
brilliant even in an established dramatist and 
he has a gift for rounding off his characters 
and presenting their inner psychological 
problems with a non-academic naturalness. 
There are no gimmicks to this play: in 
fact the bare bones of the story might be 
deemed trite and familiar. But the charac- 
ters’ reactions to the circumstances of their 
lives ring true and we care tremendously 
how all will work out for them. 

The play’s five characters consist of Stan- 
ley Harrington, a wealthy, self-made furni- 
ture manufacturer; his wife Louise, a 
pseudo-intellectual who despises her hus- 
band’s humble background and materialistic 
outlook; their two children: Clive, a boy at 
odds with life and obvious victim of his 
parents’ ill-adjusted marriage, and Pamela, 
a cheerful teen-ager with a lively imagina- 
tion, together with the young German tutor 
imported by Louise as a sop to her snob- 
bery. This latter character symbolises a 
Spiritual intervention in the lives of this 
family as they bicker and argue in their 
week-end cottage in Suffolk. 

Acting honours go to the young members 
of the cast, particularly Brian Bedford as 
Clive, who is sickened by his mother’s pre- 
tentiousness and father’s inability to under- 
stand him, and tormented by his love and 
jealousy of the tutor. Michael Bryant in 
this latter réle plays with tremendous res- 
traint and conveys perfectly the psychologi- 
cal results of a terrifying childhood in Nazi 
Germany. Juliet Mills makes her debut as 
Pamela with a charming ease and freshness. 
As the parents, Adrianne Allen and Roland 
Culver are perhaps not altogether happily 
cast. Adrianne Allen in particular failed in 
finesse in presenting the complex character 
of Louise, who courts disaster when she too 
falls in love with the young German. 

John Gielgud directed with great sensiti- 
vity, in an interesting composite setting by 
Timothy O’Brien. 


(Continued overleaf) 





LYRIC 


‘‘Irma la Deuce”’ 

NSOFAR as the English are ever able to 

interpret the delicate nuances of French 
humour and satire, Peter Brook has suc- 
ceeded in his version of Irma la Douce. But 
how the piece would fare without his 
inspired touch in_ stage presentation, 
evidenced by the delightfully suggestive 
décor by Rolf Gerard and the clever lighting, 
is another matter. 

Mr. Brook was certainly lucky to have at 
hand as suitable a young English actress as 
Elizabeth Seal to create the London version 
of Irma, the little Parisian prostitute and the 
only female character in the cast. Miss Seal 
has all the verve and magnetism for this réle 
and those who have sampled her unusual 
vitality in previous London shows will only 
wish she had more opportunity for her whirl- 
wind dancing. 

The slender story of this musical comedy 
tells how Irma falls in love with Nestor-le- 
Fripe, a penniless law student, who adopts 
a typically French means of weaning Irma 
from her clients. Keith Michell was a sur- 
prising choice for this réle but he agreeably 
measured up to the task of suppressing his 
Old Vic background. 


The proprietor of the Bar-des-Inquiets 
tells the story by frequent recourse to the 
footlights, and another Shakespearean actor, 
Clive Revill, plays this Saki-like character. 
On occasions his touch could have been 
lighter, but it is a heavy part, made in this 
case more onerous because the Parisian 
riff-raff supporting him frequently break 
down on their Gallic touch, reminding us 
more often than not of the protaganists in 
Guys and Dolls or My Three Angels. 

The music by Marguerite Monnot is 
irresistibily French. Julian More, David 
Heneker and Monty Norman have adapted 
the original book and lyrics by Alexandre 
Brefford. FS. 
ARTS 
**Noon has no Shadows’’ 

HIS Canadian play by Patricia Joudry 

was first produced in Toronto in 1956 
and is seen at the Arts with an all-Canadian 
cast, including the talented’ young actress, 
Suzanne Finlay, who originally created the 
leading part and received the Dominion 
Drama Best Actress Award for her perfor- 
mance, The play is directed by Leon Major 
of Toronto with settings by William Brodie 
and lighting by Wallace Russell. 

(Continued on page 30) 











B. J. SIMMONS & CO (1941) LTD 
} THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
Wish to advise all Theatre Managements that they have opened 
New Premises for their Professional Department at :— 
5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 
(near the Cambridge Theatre, Covent Garden) 
All Enquiries for New Costumes, for Purchase or Hire 








OTHER DEPARTMENTS:— 

25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 if 
for Period Costumes from Stock for Hire 
(Largest Stock in the British Isles) 


CONDUIT BUILDINGS, FLORAL STREET, W.C.2 
for Revues, Light Entertainments and Pantomimes 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 Telegrams: ‘‘ History, Lesquare, London ”’ 
— ESTABLISHED 1857 — 
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Charles 
Laughton 


4 

ay nai 
by SS ' 
Stanley Parker 


We are happy to welcome 
back to our pages Stanley 


Parker, whose drawings of 





theatrical personalities were rr* 
a feature of Theatre World é 
for a number of years. “Po os 
Since then this well-known ; 
artist has been on a world ~ ¢ } 
tour and working in Paris 
and the South of France. 

<~ More recently Mr. Parker 
has been concentrating on 1 & 


the great political figures of 

our time, but when we 

asked him to contribute a 

drawing, he retaliated with f 
this study of Charles Laugh- 
ton specially drawn for 
Theatre World and which 
combines the dramatic in- 
tensity for which his 
theatrical drawings were 
famous with a new dash 

and brio. 











J “The Party”’ 


HIS new play which has brought Charles Laughton back to the West End as actor and 
producer after an absence of twenty-two years, is the first work of Jane Arden who was 
born in South Wales, went to the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art and after some 
experience in repertory settled in America. Later she came back to England to get the 
background for her play, in which, when he read it, Charles Laughton immediately decided 
he must play the leading réle. “The Party” has settled down to a successful run at the New 
Theatre with Joyce Redman, Elsa Lanchester (Mr. Laughton’s wife), John Welsh, Albert 
Finney and Ann Lynn also in the cast. The setting is by Reece Pemberton, with costumes 
designed by Jocelyn Rickards, and scenes from the play will be found in the following pages. 
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In her London suburban home 
Frances Brough (Joyce Red- 
man) is preparing for her 
daughter’s seventeenth  birth- 
day party, helped by her lodger 
Harold Lingham (John Welsh). 
Frances is distressed, for her 
husband is expected home the 
following day after a spell in 
a hospital for alcoholics and she 
does not know how to break 
the news to her daughter, who 
hates and fears her father. 
Harold tries to dissuade her 
from getting in touch with the 
hospital and ask them to keep 
her husband another few days. 


Henrietta Brough (Ann Lynn) 
receives a visit from Soya Mar- 
shall (Albert Finney), a boy of 
whom she is very fond, and 
whom she has asked to her 
party. He is taking an exam 
the next day but promises that 
he will come later in the even- 
ing. Later, when her mother 
tells her that her father is ex- 
pected home Henrietta becomes 
frantic, and her mother reluc- 
tantly makes the ’phone call to 
the hospital. 





Richard Brough (Charles 
Laughton) arrives home after 
all. much to the dismay of 
Frances who tries desperately 
to hide her feelings. Richard 
thinks the decorations are for 
him and jokingly tells her how 
the doctor had tried to spin 
some yarn to keep him in the 
hospital for another few days. 
When Henrietta returns from 
some last minute shopping he 
realises his mistake. In spite of 
the pleadings from her mother 
Henrietta sits down to ring all 
her friends and tell them that 
the party is off. 


Pictures by 


David Sim 


Realising that he is not wanted, 

Brough takes umbrage and after 

solacing himself with some 

drink prepares to leave. After 

a great deal of persuasion his 

wife succeeds in getting him up- 
stairs to bed. 





Above left: Elsa Lanchester as Elsie Sharp, who owns the “ nylon shop” where Brough (who 

was forced to give up his profession as a solicitor owing to drink), had been employed as an 

assistant. Elsie tells Mr. Lingham how much she likes Mr. Brough and would willingly 

have him back. Above right: Soya meets Henrietta’s father, not realising who he is, when 

he comes later that evening unaware that the party is off. It becomes evident that these two 
have a lot in common. 


The final moment of 
the play. Henrietta, 
after she has had a 
revealing talk with 
Soya, who has begged 
her to take him as he 
is, at last seeks a re- 
conciliation with her 
father. 
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The Greenwich buildings completely illuminated during a performance. 
written the script for the Son et Lumiére spectacle which opened on 31st July. 





This year Hugh Ross Williamson has 


Whispers from the Wings by Looker-On 


UGH ROSS WILLIAMSON is a writer 

with a special flair for evoking ghosts— 
not eerie, terrifying ghosts that send a chill 
down the spine, but ghosts of great historical 
figures who help us to imagine colourful days 
of the past in all their vivid splendour. 

It is not therefore surprising that he should 
be chosen to write the script for the Son et 
Lumiére spectacle which will be drawing 
thousands of people to Greenwich Park 
during the next three months. Son et 
Lumiére is an artistic creation of French 
origin, which is proving increasingly popular 
both on the Continent and in this country. 
The fagade of an historic building is chosen 
and its glorious past is dramatically evoked 
for the onlooker by means of constantly- 
changing floodlighting, linked to recorded 


voices and music, not unlike the sound 
track of a film. 
This combination of sound and light, 


directed upon an historically famous build- 
ing, is capable of casting a powerful spell 
upon the onlooker, whose imagination 
sweeps him back down the centuries until 
he appreciates events of distant times as 
vividly as if he had been an eye-witness, To 
give an example, there is one tremendous 
moment during the present Son et Lumiére 
at Greenwich. The Queen’s House is floodlit 
and from the windows comes an amber glow 
produced by hundreds of candles; a royal 
masque is in progress and we hear the voice 
of Henry VIII above the strains of the music 
and the murmur of the guests. Suddenly 
the King’s attention is arrested by the 
dazzling beauty of a young girl. He demands 


to know her name. He is told that she is 
Anne Boleyn. The incident is told in a 
handful of words, but the music in the air 
and the lights in the windows make it so 
vivid, even though no actors are seen, that 
we get the impression of having been present 
at one of the most dramatic meetings in all 
history—a meeting which led to the birth of 
Elizabeth I. 


Hugh Ross Williamson, the first writer of 
a Son et Lumiére script in this country, 
points out that extreme economy of dialogue 
is called for . . . the £2wer words the better, 
because light and music are there to work 
upon the onlooker’s imagination and do the 
rest. Forty-five minutes is the outside limit 
for a Son et Lumiére spectacle because so 
much can be evoked in a short space of 
time. 

In the first instance there is a meeting 
between the author of the script, the com- 
poser of the music and the expert in charge 
of lighting. At this juncture one or two 
special lighting effects are outlined, so that 
the script can be planned accordingly to 
bufld up to them. As soon as possible the 
author finishes his contribution which is 
then recorded on tape and given to the 
composer, who has to wed words and music. 
His task is difficult because he has to do 
something more than put music under 
dialogue. His contribution is more signifi- 
cant than providing background music; his 
score must be woven into the text of the 
script. Finally, the lighting, the music and 


(Continued on page 47) 








A moment from Act 3 of *“ The Trojans” by Berlioz, showing, centre, John Vickers as Aeneas, Blanche Thebom 
as Dido, Queen of Carthage, David Kelly as Narbal and Lauris Elms as Anna, sister to Dido. On page opposite: 


A scene from Verdi's ** Don Carlos.”” Gré Brouwenstijn as Elizabeth de Valois, right foreground. 


(Pictures by 


Great Moments at the Opera 


Houston-Rogers) 


Penelope 
Turing 


OUTSTANDING OCCASIONS OF THE PAST FEW MONTHS 


OTH Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells 
have been inspired to give great perfor- 
mances of opera during the last few months, 
but for widely different reasons. Chrono- 
logically Sadler's Wells came first with their 
revival of Falstaff in March. 

This was the time of the Sadler's Wells 
crisis, when the fusion of the company with 
the Carl Rosa had been decided upon, and 
the end of permanent repertory opera in 
Rosebery Avenue seemed inevitable. We 
went to the theatre on those nights in the 
spirit to take part in a requiem, and found 
there the strongest possible reason for pre- 
serving the life we came to mourn. 

No doubt this critical situation inspired 
everyone concerned to put just that little 
extra into their performance, and the result 
was one of the best things Sadler’s Wells has 
done for a long time. Verdi's masterpiece, 
which captures so delightfully the real spirit 
of the Shakespeare play, bubbled with the 
robust but lyrical gaiety of Elizabethan 
comedy. Alexander Gibson did wonders 
with the orchestra. Howell Glynne was a 
most satisfying Falstaff, well sung, rollicking 
and lovable. John Hargreaves was also out- 
standing as Ford, and proved once again 
what a fine singing actor he is. Marion Stud- 
holme was a charming Nannetta and William 
McAlpine a lyrical Fenton—the part gives 
small opportunity for acting. Patricia 
Johnson’s Dame Quickly was not to every- 


one’s taste, though personally I enjoyed her 
fruity characterisation. The only weak spots 
were the two wives themselves. They were, 
as a friend of mine put it “suburban.” Des- 
pite adequate singing both failed to convey 
the essential good humour with which these 
well-to-do ladies of Windsor entered on their 
pranks: Anna Pollak because she missed the 
English quality of Mistress Page, Patricia 
Baird because her Mistress Ford was too 
much a pretty, spoiled wife of the twentieth 
century. They were not really merry. 
Covent Garden was faced with a very 
different problem, that of celebrating the 
centenary of the famous building in Bow 
Street. The actual centenary gala on 10th 
June, attended by the Queen, was a com- 
posite programme of opera and_ ballet 
excerpts, but the operagoers’ celebration was 
the new production of Verdi's Don Carlos, 
which had its first performance on 9th May. 
This opera proved an admirable choice. 
Works specially written for a great occasion 
are apt to founder under the weight of their 
ceremonial character; Britten’s Coronation 
opera Gloriana was an unfortunate example. 
On the other hand a familiar work lacks the 
excitement needed. Don Carlos is both a 


fine opera and one which had not been seen 
at Covent Garden for a quarter of a century. 
Furthermore the story lends itself to mag- 
nificence. 

The result was a happy augury for the 
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beginning of the Opera House’s second 
century. The magician on the production 
side was Luchino Visconti, who not only 
produced, but also designed the spacious, 
beautiful sets and superb costumes. Here 
was all the dignity and richness of Spain: 
cool, pillared church and sunlit cloisters, 
romantic garden, and the hot, crowded 
square with the panoply and torture of the 
auto da fé procession. The grouping and 
movement were beautifully handled and 
never obtrusive. 

But all this is only the framework of an 
opera. Carlo Maria Giulini conducted with 
rare insight, giving full value to the many 
beauties, the power, scope and variety of 
this fine score which few of us had heard in 
an opera house before. He also captained 
an outstanding team of singers. Gré Brou- 
wenstijn, always at her best as a Verdi 
singer, gave a beautifully sung and moving 
performance as Elizabeth de Valois, forced 
by duty to marry Philip II as a bond of 
peace between France and Spain, when her 
heart was already given to his son Don 
Carlos. 

In the name part Jon Vickers, though his 
acting was not on a par with the other 
principals, sang admirably, holding his own 
with an international cast of the highest 
standard. Fedora Barbieri was not ideally 
cast as the Princess of Eboli, the other 
woman in the opera who loves Don Carlos 
and betrays Elizabeth’s love for him to the 
King; and Marco Stefanoni was unremark- 
able as the Grand Inquisitor—a part for 
which he was called in on the sudden death 
of Giulio Neri shortly before; but neither 
singer was less than good. 

The outstanding performances of the 


evening were of course Boris Christoff as 
Philip and Tito Gobbi as Rodrigo. Christoff 
scaled down his big voice to give a brilliant 
performance of restrained musicianship and 
psychological insight. He refused the path 
of easy popularity with sheer vocal power, 
when the part demanded a more subtle 
approach to mental suffering and uncertainty. 
Gobbi is always a fine actor, and his per- 
formance was the most wonderful thing to 
watch—and often to hear—in the opera, 
especially moving at the moment when he 
disarms his friend Don Carlos and surrenders 
the sword to the King. 

Together these two were incomparable, 
though even so a part of their scene in the 
second act was stolen by the wolfhounds 
who made their début in The Trojans last 
year, and were now to be found walking or 
sitting sedately in the cloisters of Yuste. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about 
this Don Carlos was the way in which the 
whole performance was perfectly integrated, 
even on the first night, due to the hand of a 
master producer and also to the fact that 
most of the leading singers were experienced 
exponents of these particular réles. It takes 
time for any artist to build up a complete 
operatic character. 

Earlier in the season I saw a revival of 
Peter Grimes. This is perhaps the finest of 
all Britten’s operas to date, revealing with 
sure touch and great poignancy the heart of 
all tragedy—that of character— in the person 
of Grimes. At this performance Edgar Evans 
was Grimes, and I have never known him 
sing and act better. Una Hale was a most 
moving Ellen Orford, and Edward Downs 
conducted with real understanding for the 
desolate beauty of the music. * 








HE New York theatregoer in search of 
stage fare other than established hits 
must look beyond Broadway during the 
heat-wave _— season. The _ off-Broadway 
managements are hardier than their Times 
Square cousins, and there have been one or 
two items of interest in the bandbox houses. 

However, the big summer event is the 
opening of the American Shakespeare 
Festival Theatre with its seasonal repertory. 
This project, in its handsome structure on the 
banks of the Housatonic River at Stratford, 
Connecticut, is presently in its fourth year. 

For its 1958 bills, the Festival is presenting 
Hamlet, A Midsummer Night’s Dream and 
The Winter's Tale. First two opened in mid- 
June, the third in mid-July. At this writing, 
the critical reports were in for Hamlet and 
the Dream. There was almost unrestrained 
enthusiasm for the latter; praise with reser- 
vations for the former. This reviewer has 
had opportunity as yet to view only Hamlet. 
Expression of personal reactions to the other 
two must wait another month. 

Since Hamlet is a stage medium lending 
itself so eminently to acting virtuosity, any 
presentation of this mighty work is cus- 
tomarily weighed in terms of its playing 
interpretations, In a sense, this is rightly so. 
The characterisations, the philosophies, the 
great spoken passages of Shakespeare are 
tremendously important. And it is in 


this respect that Hamlet has proven to be a 
poser for director John Houseman. 
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Echoes from 
Broadway 


by Ranald Savery 


Left: A moment from ‘ Ulysses in Night- 

town ’’ by Padraic Colum with L to R: 

Zero Mostel, Michael Clarke-Laurence and 
Lucille Patton. 


(Picture by Friedman-Abeles) 


Mr. Houseman and his associates have 
endeavoured to build a permanent institution 
of the theatre; its stage peopled with actors 
who are a part of the organisation from 
season to season, free from the “star system.” 
It is a very laudable aim which has gone 
far toward realisation. Frequently in this 
summer's production of Hamlet it made itself 
felt with excellent results. 

Memorable, for example, were the scenes 
involving Ophelia, her father, Polonius, her 
brother Laertes; the encounter with the 
ghost by Hamlet and his staunch com- 
panions of the guard; the episodes in which 
Hamlet greets the visiting players and 
arranges for the truth-revealing performance 
before the King and Queen. The death 
dealing finale of plot and poison was accom- 
plished with dynamic excitement. 

There remains, however, the pith of the 
play—the  soliloquies, the relationships 
between the Prince of Denmark, his mother 
and the King; the mounting pitch of self- 
recrimination and hesitation battling against 
resolution in the character of Hamlet. It is 
in these elements that the Festival presenta- 
tion failed to scale the heights. 

Playing the title réle was Fritz Weaver, a 
young classic actor of high competence and 
interpretative insight. In a number of ways, 
his was a uniquely affecting performance. He 
established personal kinship with the 
audience. He was sincere and _ believable. 
We suffered with him. It was only in those 
climatic moments when the actor must take 
over; when the words and thoughts of Shake- 
speare must be accorded an inspired, skilled 
theatricalism, that he was less than satis- 
factory. Mr. Weaver had a sound foundation 
for the réle, constructing his interpretation 
from the inside of the character. As he gains 
artistic maturity in the part, I believe he will 
achieve those expertly fashioned, soaring 
touches which it demands. 
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Inga Swenson, a young actress who has 
received acclaim for her few appearances on 
Broadway, made a truly heartbreaking 
Ophelia. That note of sincerity which Mr. 
Houseman has drawn from most of the 
players in his Festival productions was 
struck deeply and clearly in this perfor- 
mance. Miss Swenson combined a sweet, 
pathetic naturalness with a reserve force that 
came simply but brilliantly to the fore in the 
mad scene. 

John Colicos, who has interpreted various 
of the Bard’s characters in Canada, Britain 
and the United States, was a fine Laertes. 
Again we found that engaging natural 
quality establishing personal communion 
over the footlights, so that when the fury, the 
violent desire for revenge arrived to be 
superbly played, we are carried along with it. 
Hiram Sherman gave us a Polonius who was 
neither overly ridiculous nor unbearably 
pompous. He acted with ease in a carefully 
modulated performance which showed the 
pettily prying father in recognisable garb. He 
was a dimensioned person arousing sym- 
pathy at times, amused disgust at others. 

Back in New York, there was a strikingly 
colourful, imaginatively conceived stage 
adaptation of episodes from the novel, 
Ulysses, by James Joyce, at the off-Broadway 
Rooftop Theatre. It was titled Ulysses in 
Nighttown. Utilising a textual treatment by 
Padraic Colum as a starter, director Burgess 


Below: A scene from “* Hamlet” (with Hiram Sherman 
as Polonius, John Colicos as Laertes and Inga Swenson 
as Ophelia) at this year’s Shakespeare Festival at 


Stratford, Connecticut. 
Right: Fritz Weaver as Hamlet. 





‘Meredith and choreographer Valerie Bettis 


filled the stage with movement and drama 
that ranged from dreamlike grace to bawdi- 
ness and brutal violence. Mr. Joyce's 
embattled hero, Leopold Bloom, wandered 
through his nightmares, his imagined 
triumphs, his humiliations, his jealousies, his 
temptations of the flesh, accompanied by 
dance, music, and rapidly shifting back- 
grounds and people. 

No one could pretend that the involved 
obscurities of the dialogue, representing the 
subconscious mind at work, were conven- 
tionally understandable. But the moods and 
the spirit of the author's scapel-like probing 
of the human soul were given a theatrical 
treatment full of constant surprise, visual 
excitement, and vivid contrasts. 

Zero Mostel, entrusted with the lengthy, 
formidable réle of Bloom, spoke the lines as 
though they were the most plausible things 
in the world to be saying. He was highly 
successful in showing the character realisti- 
cally, then projecting him into a creature of 
mental and emotional unreality, where the 
unsought “back of the mind” was at work. 
Not the least worthy of note about the per- 
formance as a whole was the manner in 
which some fifteen players galloped their 
way, in dance, pantomime, and dialogue 
scenes, through a total of seventy characters. 
They made these quick changes with never a 
faltering of position, pace or impersonation,* 


























Above: Richard Johnson as Pericles. Above right: Pericles and 
Thaisa (Stephanie Bidmead). Pericles dances with Thaisa, daughter of 
Simonides, King of Pentapolis, whom he later marries. 


Below: The awakening of Thaisa, who was thought to have died in 
childbirth. Cerimon (Anthony Nicholls) and Lords of Ephesus. Below 
right: Dionyza (Rachel Kempson) and Cleon (Donald Eccles), the 
Governor of Tarsus, plot the death of Marina, daughter of Pericles. 


@ CCENES from the fo 
1958 Season ati|th 
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is directed by Tony Richa 
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music by Roberto Gerhjrd 

its first performance on|8t 
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Cerimon: She is alive Cleon: Thou art like the harpy 
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we Above: In the brothel at Mytilene. Centre right: Boult (Patrick 

er les ” Wymark), Marina (Geraldine McEwan), Bawd (Angela Baddeley). 
Above right: Lysimachus (Michael Meacham) meets Marina in the 

brothel at Mytilene. 

n the fourth production of the 

on atithe Memorial Theatre, 

on. This rarely-produced play 

y Richardson (his first work at 

écor |y Loudon Sainthill and Below left: Gower (Edric Connor) tells his story to the sailors. At 

Gerhijrd. The play, which had rear are seen the figures of Antiochus (Paul Hardwick) and his 

ce on|8th July, is reviewed in daughter (Zoe Caldwell). Below right: Pericles is reunited with his 

> folloping page. daughter. 


Gower: And her to incest did provoke. Pericles: O heavens bless my girl. 
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The Gauds of Pericles 


HE literary pirates who “took down” 
plays in performance are held respon- 
sible for “Shakespeare’s” play Pericles, the 
authorship of which has ever been in doubt. 


Although it had already been published 
under Shakespeare’s name, Heminge and 
Condell did not include it when they 


collected his plays into one volume. A few 
passages have impressed readers by truth 
of feeling and beauty of phrase and these the 
devout Shakespearians packed into the boot 
of their idolatry. But nobody minds what 
a producer does with Pericles and all viewers 
will probably admire what Tony Richard- 
son has done at the Memorial Theatre. 
The tale of Pericles’ adventures in the 
Near East, a widely known story in the 
Middle Ages, is found in John Gower's 
“Confessio Amantis.” Known as “moral 
Gower” to his contemporaries, this poet has 
ever been esteemed a worthy bore whenever 
he emerged from the great unread, but he is 
of first importance in this play, in which he 
appears as story-teller, compere, chorus and 
continuity-man, and his four-foot metre is 
a great stumbling-block to a producer. Mr. 
Richardson, making plentiful use of the 
theatre's equipment to present a tale of 
Eastern wonder, will have none of the 
“worthy and ancient poet” Gower. Knowing 
that from a coloured singer people will take 
anything, he has substituted for the 14th 
century English poet a negro singer and 
teller of tales. This brilliant stroke is a 
great success and Edric Connor’s singing is 
much enjoyed, but, inevitably the little there 
was of “Shakespeare” in the play to begin 
with became very hard to find and the result 
was nearer to Kismet and Chu-Chin-Chow 
than to anything in the canon. “Do anything 
you like, so that it is colourful, barbaric and 
surprising,” one imagines the producer saying 
to Loudon Sainthill, and Mr. Sainthill has 
risen to the task and overwhelmed it. As a 
spectacle, the show is a stunner; but it also 
owes much to “Music and Sound” by 
Roberto Gerhard, which potently pervade. 
There is little characterisation in the play 
and not much scope for acting. The very 
numerous actors with named parts have to 
wear striking costumes to full effect and they 
do. Supers, half-naked, form an admiring 
group round “ole man Gower.” Paul Hard- 
wick, Mark Dignam, Cyril Luckham and 
Anthony Nicholls are able to introduce a 
little characterisation into the parts of 
Antiochus, Simonides, Helicanus and Ceri- 
mon. Richard Johnson well sustains the long 


by Harold Matthews 


and arduous réle of Pericles. Unable to be 
humorous as the golden-haired young virgin 
Marina, Geraldine McEwan muted her 
voice and restricted her acting on the first 
night as one who had promised to behave 
quietly and not break into burlesque. Angela 
Baddeley, as Bawd, and Patrick Wymark, as 
Boult, did admirable service, keeping on the 
gaudy side of romance in the brothel scenes. 
By accident or design, Gower was discovered 
emerging from the brothel. One of Gower’s 
original functions was to point the moral 
of the story but this bit of interpolated 
business went far towards disqualifying him 
for his moral office. In any case the final 
blessed reunion of Pericles and his wife and 
child rather failed in its simple appeal 
because the gaudy spectacle which preceded 
had put the audience out of the mood to 
enjoy the contemplation of a simple family 
idyll after all the fun of the fair. * 


Display of Theatrical Costumes 
by Wimbledon School of Art 


T four performances at Marlborough 

Hall, Wimbledon, at the end of June, 
invited audiences enjoyed a great privilege, 
for here the noteworthy enterprise of Surrey 
County Council in setting up a Theatre 
Design Department was abundantly 
rewarded by the results of the first year’s 
work. A very fine display of costumes for 
theatrical purposes from the primitive savage 
to 19th century European styles was an 
exceptionally praiseworthy achievement by 
Peter A. Bucknell, head of the department, 
and his assistants. The costumes were well 
designed, well made and welHthat is to say 
appropriately—worn. ‘The wearers, accom- 
plished actors, spoke lines in the manner of 
their period. A trio of young men in Eliza- 
bethan dress acted the final scene of Antony 
and Cleopatra, for instance, and a lady and 
gentleman gave a good impression of 18th 
century playing in the murder scene from 
Macbeth. Pictorially, nothing was more 
beautiful than the scene of God and his 
Angels from Everyman; balletically, the 
Jacobean Masque of Paris excelled; but per- 
haps the most notable feature of all was the 
use of masks in a scene from the Agamem- 
non of Aeschylus, which increased the 
majesty of the actors and heightened the 
tragedy. It is said that Greek masks are 
uncomfortable to wear but means must be 
found to overcome this objection when 
authenticity demands them. H.G.M. 
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Maxine Audley as Annabelle Logan and “Stumpy” as “Joe,” in a scene from the play. 


“Speaking of Murder”’’ 


= HIS new thriller by Audrey and William Roos has 

settled down to a comfortable success at the St. 

Pictures by Martin’s, where excellent performances are given by the 
Michael Boys company, in particular Maxine Audley as the villainess, 
Joyce Carey as Mrs. Walworth, and James Ray, a 

newly-discovered boy actor, as Ricky Ashton. The play is 

directed by Hubert Gregg with décor by Reginald Woolley. 
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Left: The opening scene, in 
the sitting-room of Charles 
Ashton’s riverside house in 
Hampshire. In the picture 
L to R, are Pauline Knight as 
Janie Ashton, Charles’s young 
daughter, Joyce Carey as Mrs. 
Walworth, former governess 
of Janie’s mother, and Anna- 
belle Logan, right, Annabelle 
has looked after the Ashton 
children since their mother’s 
death, but Charles Ashton has 
recently remarried. 


Below: Mrs. Walworth blurts 
out an incriminating remark 
to Connie Barnes Ashton (Jan 
Holden, right) Charles's sec- 
ond wife, who is a well-known 
actress. It is soon apparent 
that Mrs. Walworth has a 
blackmailing hold over Anna- 
belle on account of the man- 
ner of the first Mrs. Ashton’s 
death. 





A moment towards the end of the 
play. Mrs. Walworth, who was 
over fond of the bottle, has been 
killed in the village by a car, a 
fact which causes consternation 
to Annabelle owing to her sup- 
posed rendezvous with the old 
lady that afternoon. Meantime 
Ricky steadfastly maintains that 
he knows nothing about the dis- 
appearance of Connie and tension 
mounts until the moment that the 
outsize safe in the room reveals 
its secret. (Right, Frank Sieman 
as P.C. Mitchell.) 


Charles is shown Connie's 
slashed dress by Mildred, the 
maid (Johanna Martin). 
Suspicion falls on Ricky, 
who seems to dislike his new 
step-mother, and the boy is 
punished by _ being left 
behind while his father and 
sister go to the fair. (Robert 
Urquhart as Charles Ashton.) 


Later that night’ Ricky 
(James Ray) is cross-exam- 
ined by Charles and Anna- 
belle, when they learn that 
Connie has failed to arrive 
in London before a tele- 
vision broadcast. 








New Shows Heviewed (Contd.) 
**Noon has no Shadows’’ (Conid.) 

Noon has no Shadows is set in a Western 
Canadian town at the foothills of the Rockie 
Mountains, and has a haunting quality 
through which Miss Joudry sensitively por- 
trays the growing love of a boy and a girl, 
both of whom are rendered unhappy by 
their family background. A _ parallel is 
drawn with Romeo and Juliet, but in this 
case there is the promise of a happy ending. 

If the dialogue is delicately drawn there 
are serious weaknesses in the play’s con- 
struction. Written in two acts with nine 
scenes, the constant curtains cause too many 
interruptions to the story’s smooth running 
and after a series of single scenes the effect 
of the duplicate scenes at the end is con- 
fusing, But the play has undoubted merit 
and the team of Canadian actors are without 
exception convincing in their portrayals. 
Suzanne Finlay most movingly creates 
Melinda Grant, the illegitimate daughter of 
a mentally-deranged mother, and faithfully 
suggests the child’s transformation during the 
course of the play from gauche inhibition to 
the radiance of young love. Jonathan White 
also gives a most attractive performance as 
Will Henderson, at first aggressive and 
awkward, but later maturing as he throws 
his protectiveness around Melinda. Dona 
Martyn and Frances Tobias also impress as 
the two mothers. FS. 
COVENT GARDEN 
The Royal Ballet 

HE Royal Ballet, formerly The Sadler's 

Wells Theatre Ballet performed four 
ballets at Covent Garden Opera House on 
25th June. The programme opened with 
Veneziana, in which Margaret Lee was out- 
standing as “La Favorita” and Johaar 
Mosaval impressed as“Punchinello.” The still 
delight of Les Sylphides followed. There 
seemed, however a suspicion of strain in the 
corps occasionally. Susan Alexander pleased 
with the Valse and Margaret Lee with the 
Mazurka. Then came the plunge to The 
Burrow, Kenneth Macmillan’s ballet of con- 
temporary atmosphere, wherein squalor 
reigns, and apprehension, and the dramatic 
moments express fear. The principal réles 
were danced by Anne Heaton, as a distressed 
woman elevated horizontally, Donald Britton 
as cheerfulness breaking through, Lynn Sey- 
mour and Donald MacLeary as sad young 
lovers, and Edward Miller, as a man apart 
who poignantly expressed the mood which 
all the others shared. The Burrow received 
the loudest applause. H.G.M. 
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Percy Pringle and George 
Chuffer, two street music- 
ians, are mistaken’ by 
Colonel Gray-Balding at 
the War Office for two 
disguised members of 
MI5. When told that they 
have a dangerous mission 
to accomplish Percy, the 
more timid of the two, tries 
to make a getaway. L to 
R: Charles Cameron as 
Colonel Gray - Balding, 
Brian Rix as Percy Pringle 
and Leo’ Franklyn as 
George Chuffer. 


Percy and George are in- 
troduced to Mr. Forster 
Stand from MI5_ who 
soon puts them through 
their paces and gives a 
helping hand with a new 
disguise. Extreme left, 
Gerald Andersen as Mr. 
Forster Stand and centre, 
Toby Perkins as Lt, Fos- 
grove, another member of 
the War Department. 


Pictures by 
Kenny Parker 








“Simple Spymen”’ 


CENES from the latest farce by John Chapman which, like 

its predecessor, is enjoying a popular success at the 

Whitehall Theatre. Directed by Wallace Douglas (who also 

produced “Dry Rot”), with settings by Rhoda Gray, “Simple 

Spymen” has among the cast several old favourites with 

Whitehall audiences, including Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn, Larry 
Noble, Charles Cameron and Peter Mercier. 
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Looking as inconspicuous 
as they can George and 
Percy, new secret agents, 
slip into the Haven Hotel, 
Dover. They have been 
ordered to intercept a Mr 
Grobchick arriving from 
Turkey who has a fabulous 
Atomic invention for sale. 
In the picture, L to R, 
Larry Noble as Smogs, a 
waiter - cum-odd-job-man 
Merylin Roberts as Miss 
Archdale, the owner of 
the Haven Hotel, and Joan 
Sanderson as Mrs. Byng, 
one of the residents. 


Two other arrivals at the 
hotel are Crab (Peter Mer- 
cier) and Max _ (Peter 
Allenby), agents from a 
foreign power who, armed 
with dangerous weapons 
and money, have _ also 
come to meet Mr. Grob- 
chick. 


The mysterious Mr. Grob- 
chick arrives from Turkey 
(Andrew Sachs, centre). 
He is soon approached by 
Max and Crab and by 
George, who further adds 
to the confusion by making 
Percy disguise himself as 
Grobchick and act as 
decoy. 





The War Office decides to 
check up on George and 
Percy, and Lt. Fosgrove 
and Colonel Gray-Balding, 
in civvies and using assum- 
ed names, arrive at the 
Haven Hotel to investigate. 


George, who is now dis- 

guised as a Vicar hides 

Percy up the chimney. To 

his horror Smogs lights the 

fire and poor Percy has an 

uncomfortable few mo- 
ments. 


Mr. Forster Stand also 
arrives, bringing the army 
with him, and the house is 
surrounded. After a great 
deal of confusion George 
and Percy are triumphant, 
though there is a surprise 
in store for all of them. In 
the window, left, is Ray- 
mond Cooney as Corporal 
Flight. 











“TT*HE early days of knocking a revue into 


shape are sheer hell!” Such is the 
opinion of Miriam Karlin, who has just 
scored the most resounding personal success 
of her career in For Adults Only, the Peter 
Myers and Alec Grahame revue, at the 
Strand Theatre. 

The show set out on a prior-to-London 
tour at Oxford and by the time it reached 
the Strand two months later, only eight 
numbers had survived. The rest had been 
scrapped and replaced by better ones during 
the long trial-and-error progress on the road. 
Some items only lasted a night during this 
try-out period, while others, which seemed 
more promising, were nursed, cherished and 
polished until they are now paying dividends 
among the outstanding hits of the evening. 

Miss Karlin dreads the birth of a revue, 
during the agonising try-out weeks. The com- 
pany rehearse all day; they spend the 
evening testing-out theories on the public 
and then, after a late-night post-mortem, 
they retire to their rooms to learn new lines 
and plan different methods of attack. If they 


get enough sleep, they count themselves 
lucky. 
All this anxiety and heartache seems 


worthwhile if the show is eventually hailed 
as a success when it gets to Town. The black 
days are soon forgotten and an actress of 
Miss Karlin’s temperament manages to 
extract enormous enjoyment from playing in 
revue, in spite of having to be at concert 
pitch all evening, without a single oppor- 
tunity to relax. 
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The Ordeal of 


Creating Revue 
by 
Eric Johns 


Miriam Karlin as she appears in the sketch 
“Foreign Aid” in the new revue “ For 
Adults Only” at the Strand Theatre. 


(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 


“The prospect of a long run in revue,” says 
Miss Karlin, “does not appal me. I have my 
own solo spots, which are something in the 
nature of safety valves. They offer me a 
chance to experiment now and again; I can 
try out little variations and observe their 
effect on the audience, No other artists are 
involved, so I have no conscience about 
taking these little personal liberties from 
time to time and they help to keep me 
interested and full of enthusiasm for my 
work. 


“Revue also has its drawbacks. There is 
never sufficient time for an artist to think 
about a number before going on to do it. 
That is what I dislike most about it. When 
I am in a play I like to have a few contem- 
plative moments before making my entrance; 
I want to be alone with my thoughts to get 
under the skin of the part. In The Bad Seed, 
for instance, I played a woman who was the 
worse for drink when she walked into a 
room. I used to go down to the stage ten 
minutes before I made my entrance. I 
walked up and down outside the door lead- 
ing on to the set and I would mutter to 
myself, ‘You’re drunk, my girl. You're 
drunk. You ought not to go into that 
room!’ And thus, by the time my cue came, 
I was quite ready to face the situation! 

“Nothing like that happens in revue. As 
soon as one number is over, I am tearing-off 
one costume and hastily getting into another. 
There is no time to sink gradually into the 
mood; there is no time for anything except to 
remember the words and know how to work 
them.” 

As the years roll on, the last thing we shall 
ever forget about For Adults Only is Miss 
Karlin’s superb satire on the housewife 
buying piles of ridiculous goods at a self- 


(Continued on page 47) 
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A scene from the World Pre- 
miére of “Give and Take” by 
Peter Coke at the Bromley 
Repertory Company, with L to 
R, Barbara Everest as Dame 
Beatrice Appleby, John Went- 
worth as General Brain, Hazel 
Hughes as Miss Nanette Parry, 
Christine Silver as Lady Alice 
Fisher, Gwen Nelson as Lily 
Dove and Aimee Delamaine as 
Miss Elizabeth Hatfield. The 
play was produced by David 
Poulson with décor by Henry 
Graveney. This play is at pre- 
sent at the Cambridge Theatre 
under the title of “Breath of 
Spring,”’ with Athene Seyler in 
the part of Dame Beatrice and 
Haze) Hughes in her original 
role. 


Repertory in Transition 


by Laurence Evans 


10 Hope for Suburbia 


HERE are two successful repertories with 

a similarity and a difference. I mean 
Hornchurch and Bromley. Both serve 
similar areas and have started up since the 
last war. That is where the similarity ends. 
For while Hornchurch, Essex, receives full 
council support, Bromley, Kent, has run for 
11 years as a private enterprise. 

In December 1947, Bromley opened at-the 
New Theatre with Alice in Wonderland, 
under the direction of Ronald Kerr, who 
ran the theatre for the Rank Organisation. 
It was, I believe, a star-spotting agency for 
Mr. Rank’s films and as such continued until 
1955. In March, actor Peter Goss took 
over the lease of the theatre and for the 
past three years has been managing the 
company with producer David Poulson. 

Mr. Goss had fulfilled a _ life-long 
ambition. As an actor for about ten years 
he had always wanted a company of his own 
and this opportunity occurred for the first 
time, as far as he was concerned, when the 
New became vacant. Despite the mass of 
work management has brought in the past 
three years, Mr. Goss still appears in many 
productions. 

David Poulson was also an actor but is 
now resident producer for the company. 
With weekly rep he too has a busy time but 
guest producers give him the chance of a 
breathing space between productions. 

The company consists of six or seven 
permanent artists with the addition of many 
others for special weeks. Under the Goss- 
Poulson management the policy has been to 
present the best of recent West-end plays, 





some revivals, some classics and some new 
plays, as well as the occasional unusual 
“prestige” play. “We never stop reading 
new plays,” says Mr. Goss, and since 1955 
they have produced Chelsea Reach, by Cecil 
Madden; Breath of Spring, by Peter Coke, 
now at the Cambridge Theatre, London; 
Brothers in Law, by Henry Cecil and Ted 
Willis; Night of the Ding-Dong, by Ralph 
Peterson, recently televised; and Money’s 
No Object, by Jean McConnell. I saw 
Breath of Spring at Bromley and it was 
obvious then that the play, with its clever 
plot and writing was destined for London. 

The New Theatre is a large but attractive 
building, seating 887. On Mondays and 
Saturdays, the theatre is often filled to 
capacity and the remainder of the week 
varies according to the type of attraction 
presented. 

Mr. Goss and Mr. Poulson had an 
exceedingly tough job, especially as there 
has never been assistance from any outside 
source. The fact that they have established 
a high standard of performance is a great 
tribute in itself. As a non-profit distributing 
company, they are members of the Council 
of Repertory Theatres (CORT). They look 
ahead to collaboration with other companies, 
too. An interchange with Leatherhead has 
already taken place on one occasion and 
similar ventures are contemplated. 

Mr. Goss feels that with the present trend 
in the closing of provincial theatres which 
housed tours, repertory has virtually become 
the last stronghold of “live” theatre outside 
London, “And,” he says “this places a 





The Bromley Repertory Com- 
pany in “My Three Angels” 
with L to R: Elizabeth 
Adams as Marie Louise, 
Peter Goss as Felix Dulay, 
John Wentworth as Joseph, 
David Crosse as Alfred, 
Annette Kerr as Emilie Dulay 
and Alec Ross as Jules. 





great responsibility on repertory’s shoulders, 
particularly as television has brought a high 
standard of plays, presentation and acting 
home to millions of people. Repertory, I 
believe, should not bemoan the challenge of 
television, it should meet it by ensuring that 
its own standards in every possible direction 
are continually aimed at the highest possible 
point. Repertory has to attract people and 
that can’t be done by shoddy sets for third 
rate plays performed by slipshod actors. 
The difficulties are enormous on a limited 
budget but it is surprising what freshness of 
ideas, enthusiasm and attack can do. 

“In Bromley we cater not only for people 
who are used to the high standard of TV 
but who are also used to West End theatre. 
We try to maintain such polish as we can 
for each production. In a lamentably short 
period of rehearsal we find that good 
organisation from producer or stage manage- 
ment can achieve remarkably good results 
most of the time. In addition, in the front 


of the house, we try to get a friendly and 
welcoming atmosphere to draw people away 
from their firesides.” 











































Left: A moment from ‘Un- 
certain Joy’ by Charlotte 
Hastings at Bromley with L 
to R: David Crosse as 
Stephen Leigh, Annette Kerr 
as Maria Blundell, Sheila 
Hancock as Barbara Leigh 
and Christopher Sandford as 
Tod, The play was produced 





by David Poulson. 


Mr. Goss’s bold philosophy is borne out 

by the work he is doing at Bromley. For 

the future strengthening of repertory he 
makes these three points: 

1. More local councils should use their 
Statutory powers to aid the theatre 
among other arts. Coventry can do 
it. Why not others? 


te 


Why not a small percentage of the 
gross of all West End successes of, 
perhaps, over four months run, being 
donated to a central pool administered 
by CORT for the raising of rep 
standards? 

3. Big stars rarely seem to tour the 
Provinces now—they could give a 
terrific fillip to rep by appearing with 
resident companies in parts they had 
just played in the West End. 

Equally successful in its own way is the 
Queen’s Theatre, Hornchurch, which opened 
in 1953. In 1948, the Hornchurch U.D.C. 
purchased a dilapidated building which had 
been a cinema for about 25 years up to 
1935. During the war it had been a store- 
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house. Much credit must be given to the 
council who, seeing its potential, converted 
the building into an intimate theatre for 
379. Then they formed a repertory company 
with the policy of presenting each play for 
a two-weeks’ run, Because it was Coronation 
Year, the theatre was named the Queen’s 
and the company the Queen’s Players. For 
the first two months a committee of the 
U.D.C. ran the company and theatre but 
on ist November 1953, the Hornchurch 
Theatre Trust, Ltd. was formed and the 
council handed over the management. None- 
theless, it is still a civic theatre. There are 
eight members of the Council of Manage- 
ment who must be nominated by and be 
members of the U.D.C. with equal repre- 
sentation of the political parties, the chair 
alternating annually between them. In 
three eventful years, the council have 
purchased adjoining land and provided a 
car park, building workshops and additional 
dressing-room accommodation. 

I spoke to John Atkinson, who has taken 
over aS manager and licensee of the theatre 
from Anthony Bavage. The council loan 


the theatre to the Council of Management 


ata nominal rent and then make a charge 
for services. Such matters as accountancy 
are looked after by the appropriate local 
government department. 

There are many other advantages. In 
publicity, council poster sites are available. 
Mr. Atkinson makes use of most means to 
publicise the theatre’s activities, including 
stickers in local shops, direct mail and the 
maintenance of good relations with the six 
weekly newspapers in the area. There is 
also a strong theatre supporters’ club which 
produces plays in halls on an amateur basis, 
and which puts on private Sunday night 
shows at the theatre. 

Mr. Atkinson states that theatre should 
always be exciting. When I visited Horn- 
church, I saw a new play by Sylvia Rayman 
called Justice in Heaven, produced by André 
Van Gyseghem. It was a tight little drama 
of a high standard and I was particularly 
impressed by the setting devised by Ken 
Calder. It cleverly disguised the fact that 
the stage was a small one, measuring only 
20 ft. x 16 ft. The cast was also of 
excellent quality and included Ann Firbank 
and Genine Graham. Hornchurch, which 


Below left: Tony Church as Paul and Gwendoline Watford as Jacqueline in ‘* Time to Speak ’’ by Sylvia Rayman, 

which was presented by the Queen’s Players of Hornchurch at the Marlowe Theatre, Canterbury, on 14th May 

1957, and was seen at the Arts Theatre in June of that year. Below right: Jessica Spencer and James Grout 

in ** The Original Hermione,”’ by R. T. Partridge, presented by the Hornchurch Theatre Trust last October. 
James Grout and Jessica Spencer were also seen at the Arts in ‘‘ Time to Speak.” 











presents plays for fortnightly runs, does not 
have a regular company in the sense of 
the word, but engages artists for different 


productions. Nevertheless there is a con- 
tinuity, for many players appear several 
times at the theatre during the year. 

The theatre was fairly full for a matinee 
but average attendance is more than 70 
per cent. One advantage is that thickly 
populated areas border each other and 
people come from Ilford, Romford and 
Dagenham and_ similar districts. The 
following week the company were producing 
Summer of the Seventeenth Doll, by the 
Australian dramatist and actor Ray Lawler. 

Like the Bromley management, Mr. At- 
kinson is reading new plays all the time. 
He estimates to read thoroughly three or 
four a week and says the standard of many 
of them is high. Helpful notes are always 
attached to returned manuscripts. The 
policy is to produce four new plays a year, 
and Mr. Atkinson wishes he could fit in 
more. His maxim for exciting theatre is 
epitomised in production and selection of 
plays. The Old Vic is too near for Shake- 
speare to be presented with success, and it 
has been found that costume plays do not 
normally attract. Nonetheless a_ large 
variety of choice is open and provided the 
plays are interesting and stimulating the 
audience comes. 

Mr. Atkinson has had a long career in 
the theatre. After the war, following a 
spell with the BBC and at Worthing and 
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The Queen’s Players in a 
scene from ‘** Summer of the 
Seventeenth Dol',” at the 
Queen’s Theatre, Hornchurch. 
In the picture L to R are 
David Nettheim, Fanny Car- 
by. Keith Grieve, Harriet 
Craig and Marjorie Forsyth. 


Sheffield reps, he was in Canada for seven 
years where he undertook TV and radio act- 
ing and production, as well as similar work 
on the stage. When he returned to this 
country he acted in London and on TV. 
Now, as manager, he hopes to be able to 
continue acting and occasionally to produce. 

Such was my visit to two _ repertories 
which were confronted, initially, with what 
might seem to some to be insurmountable 
difficulties; the nearness to the West End 
and the fact that the dormitory suburb is 
not, perhaps, an ideal theatre centre. 

But both these enterprising companies are 
proving that theatres are needed in these 
areas, Recently I wrote of the hard-work- 
ing group in Ruislip-Northwood, Harrow, 
and of their efforts to get underway with a 
repertory company to. serve north-west 
Middlesex. Bromley’s and Hornchurch’s 
success should encourage them still further. 

A theatre does provide a centre to the 
town; it can help local trade; it gives cater- 
ers and restaurants far greater incentive to 
devise more imaginative “ after-the-show ” 
menus and it helps to stop a town going 
“dead” at about 8 p.m. And for those who 
cannot always afford to go to London for 
entertainment it gives a sense of occasion 
without having to dig deeply into the pocket. 
It also gets people out of their TV chairs 
and proves to them, when the company is of 
high standard as at Hornchurch and Brom- 
ley, that the drama is exciting and reward- 
ing to watch “ live.” * 
























by 
Ossia 
Trilling 


Right: An aerial view 
of the Roman Theatre 
at Fourviére, overlook- 
ing the City of Lyons. 
On the right can be 
seen the ‘* Odeon,” the 
secondary auditorium, 
where chamber concerts 
are now performed. 
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HE territories of the powerful Dukes of 

Burgundy stretched, in the Middle Ages, 
to the North Sea, as far as Holland. Nowa- 
days Dijon, their former capital, practises 
the arts of peace—winegrowing, good cook- 
ing, and more recently the drama. The 
festival, which has its headquarters there and 
goes by the romantic name of Les Nuits de 
Bourgogne, has just concluded its fifth sea- 
son. The Mistral, France’s most modern and 
fastest train, carries you the two hundred odd 
miles to Dijon in just over two and a half 
hours. At your journey’s end this year a 
feast of theatrical performances spread over 
the whole department for nearly two months 
was prepared by Michel Parent, organiser, 
playwright, and curator of ancient monu- 
ments, The plat de résistance of 1958 was 
A. M. Julien’s revival of Calderon’s Life is 
a Dream, in the fourteenth-century court- 


yard of the Ducal Palace, with lovely 
Francoise Spira as Rosaura and Jean 
Marchat, on loan from the Comédie 
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Paris and Some French Theatre Festivals 


Francaise, as the tyrannical monarch who 
teaches his wild son (a fiery performance by 
Daniel Ivernel) humility and the ways of 
peace by the condign adminstration of a 
sleep-inducing potion. This production, 
together with Audiberti’s risqué La 
Hobereaute from the 1957 festival, also with 
Madame Spira, will make up the repertoire 
of the Vieux Colombier next season under 
the joint management of Monsieur Julien 
and Lars Schmidt. 

Dijon is not the only provincial centre 
that provides the commercial managements 
of Paris with a cheap and ready-made try- 
out centre. Lyons, which lies a mere one 
and a half hours further south by the 
same luxuriously appointed Mistral, is 
another. This year this ancient city, 


younger than Paris by a handful of years, 
is celebrating its foundation, as the ancient 
Roman Colonia Copia Lugdunum, 
Today the 


2,000 


years ago. British traveller 





(Continued overleaf) 


eft: Maurine Jacquet 
as Briseis, the concu- 
bine, and Fernand Le- 
doux as Claudius, the 
Emperor, in “Claude de 
Lyon,” an_ historical 
tragedy by Albert Hus- 
son, produced by 
Charles Gantillon, at 
the Roman Theatre in 
Fourviére on the occa- 
sion of the city’s bi- 
millenary. The costumes 
were designed by Pon- 
tet de Paris and music 
composed by Rémo 
Bruni. 


(Photo by V. Cuyl) 






































































Above: Edwige Feuillére as Lia and Jean-Pierre 
Aumont as Jean in Giraudoux’s ** Sodome et Gom- 
orrhe,”’ produced by Charles Gantillon at the Roman 
Theatre, Fourviére. (Photo by V. Cuyl) 


Paris and Some French Festivals (Conid.) 
thinks of Lyons as the halfway house where 
he wakes in the morning and boards his 
car on his journey to the warm south, 
rather than the birthplace of the Emperor 
Claudius. Had he stopped off a little longer 
he might have paid a lucrative visit to the 
lovely ancient Roman theatre at Fourviére, 
where he would have seen Albert Husson’s 
Claude de Lyon, commissioned by _ the 
Bimillenary organisers, The author of My 
Three Angels has an unexpected literary 
and dramatic talent, and Fernand Ledoux, 
as the benign but somewhat reluctant 
Emperor (modelled on the Graves portrait), 
fitted the title réle to perfection. Once in 
the saddle he acquires absolute power and 
absolute power, as Lord Acton said, 
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Left: Daniel Ivernel as Sigismond, Crown Prince of 
Poland, and Francoise Spira as Rosaura in * Life is a 
Dream’ by Calderén, directed by A. M. Julien at 
the 1958 Festival in Dijon. (Picture by Photo Pic) 


corrupts, so that when his fourth wife, 
Agrippina (coolly and menacingly played by 
Maria Tamar) poisons him, justice seems to 
have been done. Two Brechtian commenta- 
tors take us through a living history lesson, 
which Charles Gantillon, with a large and 
efficient cast at his disposal, puts across 
with skill and conviction. Less convincing 
was the revival, also directed by Monsieur 
Gantillon, the first since Edwige Feuillére 
created the main réle of Lia in 1943, of 
Giraudoux’s Sodome et Gomorrhe, though 
she, Jean-Pierre Aumont, and the others in 
the cast, delivered their poetic dialogue with 
precision and evident understanding. When 
she takes it to the Théatre de Paris, where 
she assumes management in the autumn, 
she ought to fare better than she did in the 
open air. 

The crisis has hit many Paris theatres 
this summer and several have shut their 
doors prematurely. The fixed stars have 
however stayed the course: L’Amour des 
4 Colonels, Vu du Pont, L’Ouragan sur le 
Caine, Irma La Douce, Patate, and the 
Ionesco double-bill at the tiny Huchette 
lead the way. Osborne’s Look Back in 
Anger (under the title of La Paix du 
Dimanche) at the Mathurins is a_ bold 
experiment which was well received by the 
press and managed to survive, though not 
even Major Thompson, I fancy, would 
recognise the English milieu, and the lead- 
ing lady, with her lisp and her waspish 
look, is far removed from the author's con- 
ception of the colonel’s daughter. Another 
play to reach the 300 mark this season is 
Genevieve Bailac’s La Famille Hernandez, 
a noisy and riotous Algerian folk-lore farce 
(the nearest thing Paris has to the White- 
hall formula), whose success (at the 
Gymnase) is beyond any rational explana- 
tion. While the Comédie Francaise plods 
on “regardless,” with Louis Seigner, as an 
exemplary Tartuffe, teaching the younger 
generation of playgoers the meaning of the 
term “academism” in theatrical presenta- 
tion. I should like to close this rapid sur- 
vey of what is typical in France’s summer 
season, with a reference to a new glossy 
quarterly, called Spectacles, published by 
Olivier Perrin and edited by Gilles Quéant, 
formerly editor of Thédtre de France, which 
it now replaces. If the first two numbers 
are anything to go by, the British reader 
will find that an outlay of 3,500 francs for 
an annuai subscription will be well repaid.* 











A scene from Act 5 of ‘“Jacob- 
owsky and the Colonel” by Franz 
Werfel, directed by Jarzy Krasow- 
ski with décor by Jozef Szajna and 
presented by the People’s Theatre 
of Nowa Huta, Poland, at the 
Theatre of the Nations in July. 


(Picture by Adam Drozdowski) 


Theatre of the Nations in Paris 





by Ossia Trilling 


SECOND SEASON CONCLUDED 


N a relatively lower budget than in 1957, 

what with inflation and higher costs, 
Monsieur A. M. Julien has this year beaten 
all records. Nineteen foreign companies play- 
ing in 14 languages have appeared in 33 
“bills” totalling 100 performances, against 
last year’s 22 “bills.” The most successful, 
financially, and critically, was the Pekin 
Opera; three British companies came close 
behind, netting 26,500 spectators and taking 
just under 900,000 francs at the box office 
at each of 27 performances. Glyndebourne’s 
Falstaff took just under one million francs a 


performance; this beat the Old Vic, but was 
200,000 francs under Titus Andronicus which 
played to capacity last year. Henry VIII and 
Hamlet had critics and audiences fairly 
evenly divided: some thought them old- 
fashioned, some as good as the Comédie 
Francaise or the Moscow Art Theatre, while 
others preferred them to “Le Workshop,” 
who, everyone hopes, will return in 1959. 
John Geilgud’s first appearance on a Paris 
stage (not counting his Shakespeare recital 
last winter) made a deep impression, as did 
John Neville’s in the “definitive” Hamlet. 
(Continued on page 45) 


Below left: The graceful Miss N. M. Amarawathia, the youngest member of the Ceylon Ballet, recently seen in 


Paris. 


by Oskar Walterlin. 


Below right: A scene from ‘* The Great Rage of Philipp Hotz,” a sketch by Max Frisch, presented by 
the Schauspielhaus, Zurich, in a double bill at the Theatre of the Nations. 


who has enlisted in the Foreign Legion to get away from his impossible wife (Margot Troger). 


Centre, Boy Gobert as Philipp Hotz, 
Production was 
(Picture by Photo Pic) 





Repertory Roundabout 


“T*XPERIMENT and you'll see” went the 

words of the song. This is a lesson 
many repertories have to learn. Despite 
what I consider to be a growing standard of 
performance and production in many com- 
panies visited, there are still those who are 
too timid to try the occasional new idea, to 
perhaps change from weekly to fortnightly 
presentation, or even to vary their play 
policy slightly. This is not how repertory 
was established. In this Jubilee year of 
repertory I hope we shall see greater colla- 
boration between companies, better publicity 
and more dynamism. 

The Council of Repertory Theatres are 
aiming in September to get theatres all over 
the country to stage new plays or ones 
written by Manchester playwrights in order 
to celebrate the opening of the Gaiety, at 
Manchester, on 8th September 1908. In 
case you don’t know—this was Britain’s first 
repertory theatre. 

The English Stage Company have made 
their contribution during July by sponsoring 
a season of four plays at the Royal Court, 
London. They were the Glasgow Citizens 
in Gay Landscape by George Munro; 
Chicken Soup with Barley by Arnold 
Wesker, presented by the Belgrade Theatre, 
Coventry; The Private Prosecutor by 
Thomas Wiseman, presented by Salisbury 
Arts Theatre; and Leatherhead Repertory 
Company’s presentation of Dear Augustine 
by Alison McLeod. 

No sooner had my appeal for tetter 
support for repertory from other sections of 
entertainment appeared in print last month, 
than it was announced that Associated 
Television was to make a £21,000 donation 
in support of the arts. Theatres which have 
benefited are Nottingham Playhouse, Bir- 
mingham Repertory Theatre, the Belgrade 
Theatre, Coventry, the Lincoln Theatre 
Association, the Derby Little Theatre and 
the Mermaid Theatre Trust. 

» * ” 

I number Birmingham among those reper- 
tories having first class administration. I 
always receive regular information about 








£50 OFFERED FOR ORIGINAL 
COMEDY or COMEDY-THRILLER 


Particulars from 
Repertory Company, 
Northern Polytechnic, London, N.7 











by Laurence Evans 


their presentations with details of cast and 
background to the play. And the informa- 
tion is given concisely and factually. 

Birmingham’s audiences had their first 
chance of seeing Graham Greene’s The 
Potting Shed when it opened a four weeks 
run on 8th July. 

I now hear that a more flexible system in 
the running of plays is to be tried at the 
theatre in the coming Autumn season. In- 
stead of announcing the names and dates 
of several plays for a run of four weeks 
each, only the first one will be announced by 
date—the others by title. Length of run will 
be decided soon after the opening night and 
patrons will then be advised of the next 
play’s date. “The reason for this experi- 


ment,” says Sir Barry Jackson, “ is that with 
four-week runs we so often have to take off 
a successful play to make way for a less 
appealing one.” 

The new system means that no play will 
run for less than three weeks and a success- 
ful one may be played for five. 

7 + 7 


I wrote to one repertory hoping to be 
able to see the manager in order to write 
a feature for Theatre World. No reply. 
I waited a while and wrote again. No 
reply. Result: I have lost interest in that 
particular repertory. Not so good for either 
of us. I have recently had dealings with 
several of those much abused bodies—local 
councils. Always have I had an acknow- 
ledgment by return of post. 

7 * * 

I hear from Mr. A. S. Elliman, manager of 
the Rapier Players, Bristol that The Chalk 
Garden by Enid Bagnold, which began at 
the Little Theatre on 28th July, is to have 
a three weeks’ run. The usual length for 
productions at Bristol is two weeks and this 
is the first time, apart from the Christmas 
production, that a change has been made. 
A new play by the novelist, philosopher and 
poet R. H. Ward, begins a two weeks’ run 
on 11th August. It is called The Landing 
Party. Mr. Ward has had numerous plays 
and features broadcast and he edited the 
West Regional poetry series, “Apollo in 
the West.” The first production of his new 
play coincides with the publication of his 
latest novel in August. Although light 
enough in treatment to be called a comedy, 
Mr. Ward has called The Landing Party “a 
serious comedy,” because there is an under- 
current of emotional upheaval woven into 
the play. * 








“Double Cross” 


at the 
Duchess 


@ Three moments from the thriller for two 
persons by John O’Hare, which opened 
at the Duchess Theatre on 7th July. The 
pictures show Jeffrey and Sarah Banning 
(Dulcie Gray and Terence Morgan), a 
newly married couple who come to spend 
a few days in a hunting cabin belonging to 
Sarah in the hills a few miles from Fitz- 
william, New Hampshire, U.S.A. Sarah, 
who is a writer, has married Jeffrey, a 
successful business man, after a whirlwind 
courtship, and it is soon apparent that all 
is not quite as it should be. 


With only two in the cast Mr. O’Hare 
has given himself a difficult task. However, 
the play has considerable suspense and, 
aided by the fine performances of Dulcie 
Gray and Terence Morgan, holds the 
attention to the end. The play is directed by 
Jack Williams, with décor by John Piper. 


(Pictures by Russell Jarvis) 








We Recommend these Restaurants 








LEONTS 


VADIS RESTAURANT 
whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.”’ 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 
Leon! recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 
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of 









COW'S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 











Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT 

feels at Peace with all the 
Rosin DOUGLAS, 
Author of **Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 


one 
World 








Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 


Beotys Restaurant 


Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WeEStern 8525/5395 


Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 


Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 








The Actors Workshop 


N Sunday evening 22nd June at a hall in 
\Y Cricklewood, The Actors Workshop 
presented their “End of Term Showcase,” 
which consisted of four one act plays. 

It can only be said that, by the standards 
of student acting in London, the performance 
made a poor show. Stage presentation, pro- 
duction and most of the acting would have 
received useful criticism in any amateur 
festival. 

If the method followed means that to act 
a character one must get inside it, is should 
be pointed out that that is not enough. 
Having got inside his character the actor 
must not stay there alone. He must project 
the character and make contact with his 
audience. A “real” character from life or 
fiction, placed on a stage a few yards off, is a 
quiet and uninteresting creature, no matter 
how absorbed in the character the actor may 
be. Reality is not enough. 

Talk to me like the Rain, two monologues 
by Tennessee Williams, failed to come 
across. The talk was too much like drizzle. 
Blue Concerto, by Martin Seiger, had the 
advantage of Franklin’ Fox’s naturally 
powerful voice and his lively attack. The 
other male actor spoke without moving his 
lips. 

Suppressed Desires, an old friend, still 
seemed fairly topical. The playing was slow 
and there was no evidence of production. 
Open Secret by Robert Adler and George 
Bellak, contained more experienced actors 
but again the need for production was 
clamant. A team of seven stage managers 
achieved a blinding flash to end this play, 
after which the invited audience, relieved to 
find themselves unhurt. burst into applause. 


H.G.M. 





Eat for Life and Joy. The World’s choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 


Leicester Square, W.C.2 
Vegetarian 


Open weekdays 10.30-8.30 WHI. 9612 














‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 
58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. CER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily 
Sun. 11 p.m. Fully Licensed 
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Theatre of the 
Nations in 
Paris 


(Contd.) 


Eva Dahibeck as Gina 
and Ulf Palme as Hijal- 
mar in “The Wild Duck” 
by Ibsen, which was 
directed by Alf Sjoberg, 
with settings by Georg 





and ¢ 
by Gunnar Gelbort, for 
the Royal Dramatic 


Theatre in Stockholm and 
presented at the Theatre 
of the Nations. 


(Picture by Photo Pic) 


The 


of 
Dancers” (led by T. P. Amarasinghe) fell so 
far below the standards set by rival Asian 
troupes, with their ritual dances, that one 
might well ask how some companies come to 


Ceylonese troupe “National 


be selected. Certainly Buenos Aires has 
better theatres than the one the Argentine 


sent. The reputation gained since the war 
by the Zurich Schauspielhaus was well 
maintained by two one-acters by Max 


Frisch, whose neglect by London manage- 
ments is a reflection on our own theatre. 
Mr. Biedermann and the Incendiaries (which 
reminded me of David Campton’s A Smell 





of Burning) in Oskar Wilterlin’s witty pro- 
duction cleverly combined entertainment 
with a serious warning to a world on the 
eve of extinction; The Great Rage of Mr. 
Hotz was not much more than an amusing 
anti-feminist sketch, highly suited to mixed 
Swiss audiences deprived of female suffrage. 
The savoury tidbit was provided by the 
People’s Theatre from Nowa Huta in Poland 
with two surrealist productions of Gozzi’s 
Princess Turandot and Werfel’s Jacobowsky 
and the Colonel, staged as a successful chal- 
lenge to the naturalistic tradition of post- 
war Eastern Europe. * 


The Webber-Douglas School of Singing and Dramatic Art 
SUMMER PERFORMANCE BY SENIOR STUDENTS 


OR the Summer Performances by Senior 
Students this year a more modern play 
than has been customary was chosen, C. B. 
Fernald’s English version of Luigi Chiarelli’s 
The Mask and the Face. In the past five 
years, students of this school have shown 
their power to bring back pre-1914 periods. 
However, Chiarelli took a big step forward 
with this play in 1916 and the old style does 
not suit it. The author treats satirically the 
dilemma of an Italian nobleman who thinks 
his wife has been unfaithful after he has 
coldly bragged that he would kill a wife for 
infidelity. After sending the Countess away 
secretly, the Count announces that he has 
flung her body into Lake Como and stands 


his trial. He is acquitted and becomes a 
popular figure. At the Countess’s funeral, an 
elegant unknown lady, heavily veiled, 
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appears and the Count is faced with a fresh 
dilemma. 

The treatment was rather heavy and it 
seemed that the satire was being acted in the 
convention of straight drama. The funeral 
scene was the best, because the conventional 
behaviour suited to a funeral was understood 
and displayed. 

The acting did not seem so good as in 
previous productions, lacking polish and 
finesse. Joanna Morris was an acceptable 
Savina, however, and Gavin Hamilton, who 
played the Count, had a very agreeable and 
resonant voice. David Macmillan made the 
part of an old banker quietly amusing. 
Sheila Golding rounded off the part of Delia 


satisfactorily and Fernanda _ Forster-Pratt 
gave needed style to the small part of 
Guilia. H.G.M. 








Theatre on Record 


ARLIER this year, the Argo Record 

Company, in collaboration with the 
British Council, began the ambitious pro- 
gramme of recording in their entirety the 
whole 37 plays in the Shakespeare canon. 
The first three plays to be issued, in March, 
were Otkello, As You Like It and Troilus 
and Cressida; the second three, which have 
just been released, are Julius Caesar, 
Coriolanus and Richard II; and the remain- 
der are to follow at the rate of four plays a 
year. 

The players are anonymous, and are past 
or present members of the Marlowe Society, 
the Cambridge University Amateur Society 
which is described by Dr. Dover Wilson, 
whose “New Shakespeare” text is used, as 
“the nursery from which some of the leading 
professional actors on the English stage have 
come.” 

One's first thought is that it seems a 
curious idea to entrust such an important 
project as this to a “nursery.” Surely this is 
a job for the resources of the professional 
theatre. However, it appears that what is 
aimed at is not so much a full-scale dramatic 
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by Roy Plomley 


production, but a compromise between this 
and a straight reading of the text. The 
director is George Rylands, the Cambridge 
don who will be remembered for his pro- 
duction of the John Gielgud Hamlet at the 
Haymarket Theatre in 1944, and he has 
succeeded admirably, in the main, in getting 
clear, sensitive speaking of the verse from 
his, presumably, comparatively inexperi- 
enced cast. On the debit side, some of the 
characterisations are not fully developed, 
and the emphasis on careful enunciation 
sometimes slows down the pace and curbs 
the excitement. 

Of the two plays I have listened to, As 
You Like It (Three 12 n. L.P.s—Argo 
RG125/7) and Julius Caesar (RG132/4), the 
latter is the more successful, which goes to 
confirm the theory that to play comedy needs 
more experience than to play _ tragedy. 
Incidentally, the actress who plays “Rosa- 
lind” is so good that she throws the pro- 
duction out of balance. 

The quality of the recording is excellent, 
and detailed synopses enable one to follow 
the plays without recourse to the text. 

The all-Negro musical comedy, Simply 
Heavenly, had a very short run at the 
Adelphi, and there is nothing on the long- 
playing disc by the original New York 
cast (headed by Claudia McNeil, Melvin 
Stewart, Anna English and Marilyn Berry) to 
make one suspect that London theatregoers 
were mistaken. Apart from the blues singing 
of Brownie McGhee and John Bouie, it all 
sounds routine stuff with conventional tunes 
and ingenuous lyrics, (12 in. L.P.—Philips 
BBL7240). Melvin Stewart and John Bouie 
were in the London production. 

Those on whom the My Fair Lady tunes 
are beginning to pall may be interested in a 
jazz disc on which Andre Previn at the piano 
with Shelley Manne and Leroy Vinnegar at 
the drums and bass, gives them a new treat- 
ment. Have you ever considered how “With 
a Little Bit of Luck” would sound as a 
reflective Nocturne?—or how a Latin- 
American rhythm would suit “I Could Have 
Danced All Night’? This record is witty, 
inventive and delightful. (12 in. L.P.—Con- 
temporary LAC12100.) 

Lastly, there is a reissue of four vintage 
songs by Néel Coward. (EP.—H.M.V. 
7EG8346.) He sings “Half Caste Woman” 
and “Any Little Fish,” from one of his very 
few “flops,” Cochran’s 1931 Revue; “Let's 
Say Goodbye,” from Words and Music, and 
Jerome Kern’s “The Last Time I Saw Paris.” 
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Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 


the words are mixed and the result enables 
one to evoke the past by purely mechanical 
means, night after night, throughout the 
summer season. 

The site is sometimes more important 
than the actual buildings chosen for Son et 
Lumiere. The only great historic occasion 
witnessed by the present buildings at Green- 
wich was the funeral of Nelson. Had Mr. 
Williamson confined his script to that event, 
it would have made a somewhat depressing 
Son et Lumieére, so, using the lovely existing 
buildings as a background, he goes further 
back in time and reminds us that Henry VIII, 
Elizabeth I, Henrietta Marie and Charles I 
spent much of their time at the palace which 
once stood on the same site as the present 
Royal Naval College. Immediately the vista 
is widened and there is scope for some of the 
most romantic figures in our history to be 
heard in the air. 

A building is not essential for Son et 
Lumiére. At Domrémy, Joan of Arc’s birth- 
place a tree and a hillside are sufficient to 
tell one of the most wonderful stories in the 
world by means of Son et Lumiére. All one 
needs is an historical site which, in turn, pro- 
vides a story or a series of colourful inci- 
dents, and space to permit the accommoda- 
tion of an audience. ; 

In this country, Mr. Williamson would like 
to see Son et Lumiére at Hampton Court, 
the most spectacular of backgrounds with 
a magnificent story, but the fact that people 
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live within the palace provides an insuper- 
able stumbling block. He wonders whether 
it might be possible to apply Son et Lumiére 
to the interior of Westminster Hall, where so 
much of our history was written under that 
gloriously carved roof. In Scotland, Holy- 
rood and Glamis are rich in dramatic 
associations and architecturally suitable for 
superb lighting treatment. * 





The Ordeal of Creating Revue (Contd.) 


service store interrupted by a smoker's cough 
that practically kills her, while she, in turn, 
paralyses us with laughter. Her observation 
of the human race in character studies of this 
kind is simply staggering and one is tempted 
to believe that the secret of her success lies 
in the fact that she never attempts to portray 
a type which she does not know very well. 

One may point out that she plays the Lady 
Mayoress of Sodom in this revue, surely a 
type she can never have known! On the 
contrary, Miss Karlin is well acquainted with 
the lady. The company were working on this 
sketch during their week in Leeds, where the 
character gave Miss Karlin a great deal of 
trouble. She had to be highly amusing, or 
she might give the impression of being 
unpleasant or offensive in some way. How 
was she to be made amusing as a character, 
apart from the witty lines which Richard 
Waring had written in the script? 

Such was Miss Karlin’s headache, when 
she decided to leave the theatre to get a 
breath of air one afternoon and turn the 
problem over in her mind. After dropping 
into a smart café for tea, she slowly became 
aware of a voice at the next table, which 
whistled every time it pronounced a letter 
“s”. Miss Karlin turned to look at the 
speaker and to her astonishment it turned 
out to be one of the most fashionable women 
to be seen outside the Royal Enclosure at 
Ascot. Miss Karlin had used the whistling “‘s” 
as a comedy gag when she played a char- 
woman called Mrs. Bucket on the radio 
years ago, but she had never associated this 
curious characteristic of speech with a well- 
dressed woman. She rushed back to the 
theatre with the good news that her troubles 
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OMPOSER PREVIOUS SUCCESSES writes first- 

class melodies for lyrics: lyrics and music for 
musical comedies, etc. Associated with J. R. Davies 
in forthcoming production *‘Who’s the Lady,’ and 
Alan S. Nair in other publications.—Box 585. 
oo Mrs. Rene Mitura, Milton House, 
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El. heaters, bath. shower.—C.H.W., Nr. King’s, Edin- 
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4 etc. Single costumes and also sets undertaken, 
original designs and copies.—Jean Morris, 29 Kenton 
Street, Russell Square, W.C.1. TER. 3096. 

OR SALE. Collection of Theatre and Music Hall 

Programmes, 5,000, 1907-1957, including Command 
Performances and Celebrity, also Performer and Encore 
Annuals.—Apply: Needle, 20 Park Court, Hampton 
Wick. Kingston-on-Thames. 

OR SALE.—‘‘Theatre World” 1943 to 1950 inclu- 

sive. Perfect condition.—Offers: Box 586. 
| ANDBILLS, 7} in. x 5 in., first 1,000 22/6, addi- 

tional 1,000°s 8/6. Free blocks available. Illus- 
trated Posters (20 in. x 15 in.): 25 27/3; 50 33/9; 
100 45/9. Samples from Denny Bros., Tafeyn Road, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. 
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Leslie Hogben, 82 Queen Elizabeth's Drive, N.14. 
Palmers Green 1816. 

IMMY THOMPSON FAN CLUB—join now. Write 
#& enclosing s.a.e. to Iris Tarling, 4 Taranto House, 
Stepney. E.1. 

OHNNY STANSFIELD (Trained Vocalist), available 
¢ for variety, cabaret, etc. Enquiries welcome.—158, 
Railton Road. Herne Hill, S.E.24. 

JT ONDON, Bed and Breakfast, 15/-. Weekly terms 

4 reduced.—Hotel Miratore, 74 Queensborough Ter- 


race, W.2. BAY 3861. 

\ AESTRO MARIO ‘Maker of Stars."’ The greatest 
4 teacher of them all.—101 New Bond Street, W.1. 
MAY 5160. 


A] YLON REINFORCED OPERA HOSE, 35/-, and 
4% Tights, 50/- (postage 1/- extra), as supplied to all 
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Morley House, Regent Street London W.1. LAN. 1696. 
“T)ANTOMIME IS OUR’ BUSINESS.” Original 
scripts, complete in every detail. All subjects. 
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work available as accompanist. Phone or write: 
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complete Highland dancing outfit (girl, 9-11 years) 
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YCRIPT TYPING and all other theatrical and film 
typing or duplicating undertaken. Ring TEMple 
Bar 1741, we will collect and deliver promptly. Secre- 
tarial service also available. Christine Wing Bureau, 
11 St. Martin's Court, W.C.2. 
T(HEATRICAL HAMPERS made to order. — Price 
and particulars from Lusby and Pollard Ltd. 
Bradford Road, Stanningley, nr. Leeds (Successors to 
W. Naylor, Pudsey). 
OP SALARY for Shorthand-Typists and Copy- 
Typists. hours 10-5, no Sat., also odd weeks or 
days.—Apply: Jay Cory, Parliament Mansions, Abbey 
Orchard Street, S.W.1 (3 mins. St. James's Park Stn.). 
Tel.: ABBey 2354. 
YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, CIRCULARIS- 
ING. Scripts, Literary and personal typewriting, 
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Wt BUY, SELL, HIRE and EXCHANGE high- 
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London, W.1. GERrard 5153. 
|| jpeg! (Cowboy) full or part costume, boots, 
etc.—Price and details: A. T. Walton, 79 Wood- 
lands Road, Chippenham, Wilts. 


The Ordeal of Creating Revue (Contd.) 
with the Lady Mayoress were over and she 
knew exactly what to do to make every line 
a showstopper. 

At one time Miss Karlin gave incredibly 
life-like performances of elderly women, 
such as down-trodden Jewish mothers, who 
had let themselves run to seed under the 
burden of bringing up a family. No one 
could detect the young girl under the skin of 
the character. Her performances were a 
triumph of sheer dramatic creation. She 
enjoyed playing these parts and fooling 
people into imagining her to be an 
actress in her late fifties. Now she con- 
fesses that she only played them because she 
was overweight during her twenties and 
found it difficult to be convincing in parts of 
her own age. Two and a half years ago she 
lost weight and having now acquired an 
alluring figure, she is not so eager to play 
the old ladies! Like any other attractive 
actress of thirty-three, she enjoys looking 
splendid. At least, she has the satisfaction 
of knowing that when middle-age overtakes 
her, she can count upon being as successful 
as ever, playing those elderly women whom 
she has already taken so imaginatively into 
her stride. * 


GOLDERS GREEN HIPPODROME 
Moscow State Variety Theatre 


OSCOW State Variety Theatre, making a 
second visit to this country, opened at 
Golders Green on 30th June. Sofia Mey and 
Igor Divov and their puppets and Natalia 
Tyuleneva, the pianiste, were a _ pleasant 
memory from last year, but all the other 
artistes seemed new to us. Of course, dumb- 
ness gives dignity, but the good manners, as 
well as the honest attack and great thorough- 
ness of each performer had again rather 
endearing appeal. 

Valentina Skvortsova and Nikolai Sirai 
opened the programme with astonishing and 
beautiful studies in acrobatics. Lyudmila 
Isayeva, in a voice of exceptional range and 
sweetness, sang in English as well as in 
Russian. Konstantin Mikheyev played on his 
xylophone a Hungarian rhapsody by Liszt 
which seemed extraordinarily well suited to 
the instrument. Jugglers, conjurors, dancers 
and instrumentalists all contributed and were 
well applauded, but none more cordially than 
the puppets. H.G.M. 
iy COURSES in Dramatic Art under Professional 

Stage Staff. Leatherhead Repertory Theatre, Surrey. 
Starting 3rd August. Canticleer Theatre, S. Kensington. 
London. Starting 17th August. Evening Course 11th 
August £7 7s. and £4 4s. Syllabus from Director: 


Marian Naylor, 6 The Keir, Westside, Wimbledon 
Common, S.W. WIM. 2161. 
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My Fair Lady, you'll become a Dear 


Delinquent, keeping me waiting like a 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof because of the 
time it takes to remove your grease- 


paint. Crowe’s Cremine will get it off 


in a moment. (It liquefies the paint, 
and leaves the skin ready for everyday 
make-up). So hurry for some Crowe’s 
Cremine, or Love’s Labour’s Lost! 
A 4/6 tin or 2/6 tube goes a long way! 


From Frizell’s, 1 Cranbourn St., London 
W.C.2, and all good Chemists and Stores. 
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